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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


‘““HETRESTORETH MY SOUL” 

dl heros probably was something fairly well de- 
fined in the mind of the Jew who wrote the 
Twenty-third Psalm and included in it the 

words, “He restoreth my soul.”” There probably was 

something even better defined in the mind of the 
translators who gave us the noble King James ver- 
sion. 

And there probably is something clearly in mind 
with all of us who love and use the psalm. No two 
persons who have used the words have ever meant 
precisely the same thing by them, but all probably 
have been conscious of something precious once 
possessed, then for a time lost or obscured, and finally 
regained. 

To lose the consciousness is “the common fate of 
all.” If we realize this, we shall not be too much 
shaken by the experience. 

There comes to all in the conscious religious life 
the understanding that they possess a soul. They are 
not quite sure what they mean by the word, but 
generally they mean substantially the whole of per- 
sonality as it stands before God. 

In the religious experience there are moments 
when the realization is keen. There is a swelling of 
heart, an exuberance of spirit, a joyous flash of con- 
sciousness. The person senses that he belongs, that 
he is held, that he is wanted, that he counts, that there 
is a best in him and a possibility of that best controlling 
his life. There is such a thing as a soul. 

Then also for each one the realization becomes 
dim. The knowledge that he has a soul floats on 
down the ceaseless stream of consciousness. In its 
place there comes burned oatmeal for breakfast or 
a mean letter in the mail, or bores or bills, or Musso- 
lini, or a ruthless competitor, or weevils in the flour 
or mice in the mattress. Or in its place there comes 
an argument of the behaviorist, or the mechanist, 
or the materialist, or, what is much more potent, 
revery which is utterly selfish and shameful. Down 
that steady stream which passes through the mind, the 
fact that we are souls or have souls seems to have 
gone forever. Then something brings it back—a 
man, or a book, or a story, or a poem, or an hour of 
happy work, or some beautiful and uplifting associa- 
tion, or possibly a church, for churches do sometimes 
affect the religious life—and the person is lifted up in- 
to heaven. The precious thing, he sees, is not gone 


forever. It is back again. k He sings, “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want. ... He restoreth 
my soul.” 


The purpose of this writing is to remind ourselves 
and our readers that definite acts of will may bring 
back this consciousness of restoration, and that when 
one fails to make them the experience usually grows 
more and more infrequent. 

The passing of the years too often means the 
passing of these high ‘experiences of religion. The 
years ought only to multiply the times when we be- 
come conscious that ‘‘He restoreth”’ the soul. 

There are tremendous possibilities in the mental 
law by which one interest overlays, hides, crowds out, 
other interests. There are hideous dangers likewise 
in the law. 

It is a magnificent experience to lose one’s self in 
a job, to give one’s whole life to it, to take it with food 
and drink, to carry it as an absorbing interest with one 
to bed at night, and to welcome it at the coming of the 
new day. But the job so taken and lived may first 
imprison and then finally strangle the soul. It may 
make it almost impossible for Him to restore the soul. 
It may cost one the joy and strength of the conscious 
religious life. 

Nor is there any set of men and women in the 
world more exposed to the danger of the deadening 
and imprisoning effects of devotion to work than the 
men and women in the field of professional religious 
activity. If boards of trustees realized this they would 
take a different attitude toward long vacations. If 
the professional workers realized it fully they would 
plan vacations for soul as well as body. 

All of us who go away from our work for a little 
while ought to be able to sing joyously upon our re- 
turn, ‘‘He restoreth my soul.”’ 


* * 


THE HUEY LONG STORY 


E are sorry for Mrs. Huey Long and for her 
children. We are sorry for Mrs. Weiss and 
her entire family. The killing of Huey Long 

was murder, and the vindictive killing of the assas- 
sin was murder. The assault on Long invests him 
with the character of a martyr. The sixty-one 
bullet holes in the body of Dr. Weiss invest him 
with the character of a martyr. If Long had lived 
he would have been stronger than ever. If Weiss 
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had been spared by the guards and executed after 
trial he would have been thought of more often as a 
felon that he ever will be now. 

The Long machine was evil, and Huey Long, 
in spite of commendable qualities, was an evi] in- 
fluence. In our judgment the Long machine would 
have gone down in time. We do not believe that 
such an institution can survive for any length of time 
in the American atmosphere. But its existence is a 
warning to us all to take some personal interest in 
democratic institutions if we think that they are im- 
portant and worth preserving. 


PART-TIME COUNTRY CHURCHES 


UR sermon at Beards Hollow, N. Y., upon the 
Mission of the Country Church, has brought 
us an interesting correspondence concerning 

work in part-time Universalist and Unitarian churches 
in New England and other sections of the country. 
We see anew the significance of the movement. We 
realize as never before the almost infinite variety of 
method employed. 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp, for example, has had 

the old Unitarian church at Hampton Falls, N. H., 
which dates from 1711], but which is an offshoot of 
the church across the river in Hampton which was 
gathered in Holland in 1630 from English refugees 
who fled with those we call the Pilgrim Fathers. Here 
is an old and beautiful history. Mr. Kapp has been 
using it this past summer as a vehicle of religious 
instruction and inspiration. He has published a 
mimeographed sheet or sheets called ‘‘The Beacon,”’ 
and bits of the history have appeared with dates of 
meetings and outings. 

On the recreational and educational side we no- 

tice a dance, an illustrated lecture, a concert and a 
church social, all in the space of a week, some at the 
town hall and some at private homes or at the church. 

In a personal letter to the editor, Mr. Kapp said 

this about the activities: 


We had a dance at the town hall with a hired or- 
chestra, and we went only three dollars in the hole. 
We had a fisherman’s clambake on the beach, with the 
clams steamed in sea-weed. We had a corn-roast up at 
Kingston Lake, where the CCC boys turned a tangled, 
weedy swimming hole into one of the finest inland public 
bathing places I know of. We climbed a mountain and 
had a grand time. I spent hours on the tennis court, 
teaching novices the little that I knew, and practicing 
with the others. I gave two illustrated lectures, inviting 
the whole community. We didn’t pay expenses, but it 
was worth doing just the same. On Monday night, 
Harry Hadley Schyde, the soloist in our Fitchburg 
church, radio star, and concert singer, came to Hamp- 
ton Falls and gave a splendid concert in the town hall. 
And Wednesday, we have the annual musical-social, 
when our own local talent (which is mighty good) 
puts ona program. We take a silver collection for the 
benefit of the church. 

We took down a rim of old stove-pipes that used 
to circle the meeting-house interior, and we did some 
painting of the pews. We had a christening one Sunday, 
and on the last Sunday we are going to read a pageant 
portraying the founding of the Hampton Falls Church. 
It goes back to 1630 originally, but the Hampton Falls 
edifice was dedicated in 1712, under the Rey. Theophilus 


Cotton. The young girl who wrote the pageant 
died suddenly and tragically last year, so the presenta- 
tion is a memorial to her. Of course, I have the young 
people take part as much as is possible. 


Other ministers of our faith are doing just as vital, 
interesting summer work with country churches. 
In importance it can not be compared with what 
some of our real country ministers are doing year in 
and year out, but it is a tremendous advance over the 
old “pin-money”’ theory of summer supplies, where 
the minister does as little as he can get by with and 
pays the expense of a country outing. 

This summer work is worth doing well because it. 
is worth doing at all. There are unexplored possi- 
bilities in it. The tides of life flow toward the coun- 
try in the summer. Those who really take hold of 
the work become as enthusiastic over it as Mr. Kapp. 

* * 


IF TREES COULD SPEAK 


P in the Franconia Notch of the White Mountains. 
in New Hampshire we stopped one day at a 
little inn for lunch. On the wall of this forest. 
shelter hung a placard said to be a reproduction of 
posters hung in public parks of Spain. For all the 
millions whose automobiles take them to and through 
our forests, for all who camp in those forests, and 
particularly for all who are careless about dropping 
matches, cigarette or cigar stubs without first ex- 
tinguishing them thoroughly, this poster has a real 
message. We therefore pass on its text, wherein “‘a 
friend of man,’’ the tree, speaks: 


Ye who pass by and would raise your hand against 
me, harken ere you harm me! I am the heat of your 
hearth on the cold winter nights; the friendly shade 
screening you from the summer sun; my fruits are re- 
freshing draughts, quenching your thirst as you journey 
on. I am the beam that holds your house, the board 
of your table, the bed on which you lie, and the timber 
that builds your boat. I am the handle of your hoe, 
the door of your homestead, the wood of your cradle, 
and the shell of your coffin. I am the bread of kind- 
ness and the flower of beauty. Ye who pass by, listen 
to my prayer. Harm me not! 


If trees could speak they could indeed say truth- 
fully all of this and much more. They could remind us 
that they are the guardians of our water supply, 
without which the land would become a desolate 
desert, as it has in places where forests have been 
ruthlessly slashed away. They could remind us also 
that special care of our forests during the hot dry 
summer periods is not merely a matter of our pleasure 
and convenience, but that it is also a solemn moral 
obligation which we owe to generations unborn. 

Be Ad. 
* * 


SOLOMON SINGLEWITZ WAS RIGHT 


ENRY VAN DYKE quotes from the “Life of 
Adam”’ by Solomon Singlewitz a sentence which 
in wise hands could be the basis of'a great. 

sermon: “The best rosebush, after all, is not that | 
which has the fewest thorns, but that which bears the _ | 
finest roses.” 

Sometimes men with whom we have dealings 

seem very thorny. They are unreasonable, unfair, 
mean and egotistical. Oftentimes, however, when we 
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study their lives closely, we find them making a con- 
tribution. We ought to be large-minded enough to 
think more about their contribution and less about 
their attitude toward us. A desire for larger rec- 
ognition on the part of those close to us, a sensi- 
tiveness to neglect, or a looking for slights, is trying. 
Quite easily we can build up a defense against this 
kind of person by roundly denouncing him to our- 
selves, comparing his mentality with our own, or 
ridiculing his foibles. That is bad for us, and it does 
nothing to change an unpleasant situation. 

Far shrewder and far nobler is it to set one’s mind 
studying the life of the person. Much nearer the 
exact truth are we likely to come when we do. We 
shall find frequently that the person actually trots 
steadily most of the time and goes up into the air only 
once in awhile. 

At one period in our own experience, we had a 
whole livery stable at our beck and call all through 
the winter months, and we drove many different 
horses home Friday nights from our work as a teacher. 
The horse that we liked best was the meanest. He 
would bite and he would kick. He was mean to other 
horses and even mean to us, who would willingly re- 
gale him with apples and sugar. But what a horse 
he was! With what courage he would face a bitter 
wind or blinding storm! With what sagacity he would 
find his way when the track was obliterated, or dan- 
gerous from water under ice; we came to have a 
warm affection for this ugly coal black brute. At that 
time we did not know Solomon Singlewitz, but if we 
had we would have said, ““The best rosebush, after 
all, is not that which has the fewest thorns, but that 
which bears the finest roses.’”” Many a husband could 
truthfully use these words to characterize his wife. 
Many a minister could well afford to think of them in 
relation to a parishioner. 

Not that we approve of the thorns. 
love roses. 


But we do 


* * 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE FOOTHILLS 


E have before us a book* which obviously is 
propaganda for a cause, but even a propa- 
ganda-satiated critic has to confess interest 

and respect. 

In the book there is something of the genius 
which created the Hoosier Schoolmaster. A school 
teacher and social worker in the mountains of Tennes- 
see told the stories, and a professional put them in the 
form in which a magazine could use them. The 
“Save-a-Child Fund,’”’ which has the strong endorse- 
ment of men like Guy Emery Shipler, hopes to raise 
money for its work by the publication of the book. 

As one reads the stories one is impressed again 
with things that are obvious. Success in social work 
or educational work, in Boston or in the mountains, 
in church or church school or public school, starts so 
many times with simply taking genuine interest in 
the lives that one is touching, standing by them under 
all conditions and applying common sense and Chris- 
tian kindness to their problems. Here were destitute 


By Alvin Harlow and Ella 
Simon and Shuster. 


*Schoolhouse in the Foothills. 
Enslow. Illustrated by Thomas Benton. 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


children, and the teacher fended for them, fought for 
them, planned for them, brought material things and 
cheer into their lives. She did not stop with the 
classroom. The school building became a wonderful 
social center. 

The stories are gripping and moving. They hit 
the mark. To more than one we give a second thought. 
They describe the real thing. 


** * 


A KNOCK OUT FOR A PESSIMISTIC THEORY 


HE New York Times can not be called a senti- 
mental paper, but obviously some one in con- 
trol recently had his heart strings touched by the 

plight of an artist named Isador Joseph Muller, who 
came to this country eleven years ago from Budapest. 
In his own country he rose high enough to be per- 
mitted to paint a portrait of the Emperor Franz 
Josef before the war. In this country, he has 
painted among others President Roosevelt, Governor 
Lehman, Admiral Byrd, Albert Einstein and Wiley 
Post, the flier. But his last commission, which 
brought him only forty dollars, was a year ago, so he 
got an eviction notice and was to be turned out unless 
he could produce $200 in back rent by a certain 
Wednesday four or five days away. The T7mes pub- 
lished a story giving his history and an account of 
his plight. 

Well, as might be expected, help came. Our 
people are a generous people. The story as told had a 
deep emotional appeal. A man and his wife appeared 
and offered to pay the $200 rent and give the artist a 
chance to turn himself and possibly make money out 
of copies of the Wiley Post portrait—the only one in 
existence. The astounding thing is that the man was 
a chauffeur and his wife a maid. They lived out of 
town and their total savings were $340. The artist 
accepted their help because, as he said, he had re- 
ceived an advance order from a New York man who 
wished to have a portrait of his mother, one from a 
woman in Palisades Park who desired a portrait of 
her husband, and one from a woman on Long Island. 
“So I can pay back,” he said. The artist referred to 
the chauffeur as ‘‘an unexpected friend, a real friend.”’ 
Then he added, ‘“To my friends in Greenwich (the 
chauffeur and maid) I shall give a big picture. Can 
you imagine how nice they are?’ Nice may not be 
the exact word that we would use, but it conveys the 
thought. The chauffeur and maid have both imag- 
ination and innate kindness. And they live in that 
area around the great city where every man, it is 
alleged, is for himself and the devil takes the hind- 
most. What a staggering blow to the pessimistic 
theory! 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We do not have to endorse all that is done under 
the name of the Oxford Group in order to approve the 
words of the President of Switzerland: ‘It is your 
conviction that is your strength.”” We are publishing 
an interesting cable on the subject. 


Every crisis means the end of the League of 
Nations, according to its critics, but still it not only 
lives but serves mankind. 
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The Sea 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


They that go down to the sea. Psa. 107 : 23. 


T is a good thing for a man to get out of his ac- 
customed environment into new scenes and 
new experiences once in a while. It is not 
alone the rest from the tension of the ordinary 

pursuits of life, but quite as much the focusing of his 

mind on new thoughts, the facing of new situations, 
the reaction that comes from any changed environ- 
ment. 

To one accustomed to the hills the sea usually 
has a strange fascination. It is interesting to find 
how many of the enlisted men of the navy come from 
inland towns. Who does not feel something of the 
romance that clings about wharves where ships are 
tied up preparing to sail to distant lands? Walk 
along the water front of New York City, read the 
names of the steamship companies and the cities far 
off to which boats are destined to sail—what dreams 
they conjure up! The wanderlust in man is strangely 
aroused as he reads those names of far-off places under 
southern skies or in Pacific seas. What strange sights 
await those who go aboard to sail down the harbor 
and out into the broad expanse of the Atlantic! That 
man’s imagination must be dead indeed who has 
not felt the tug of the wanderlust! The ordinary 
man can realize the yearnings and the tuggings at 
heart that Herman Melville had as a boy, which 
eventually led him to New Bedford and aboard a 
whaler bound for unknown adventures in seas far 
away. 

Yes, there is a fascination about the sea. It is 
the unifying element that binds the world together. 
Perhaps some day the airplane or the dirigible will 
rob the sea of its main characteristic as the roadway 
around the world. But never will the airplane or the 
dirigible take the place of the ship under full sail beat- 
ing before the wind for ports far away. Sheer mech- 
anism can never be as romantic. Or is such a state- 
ment merely the sign of advancing years? Does the 
boy of today get as much of a kick out of watching 
the motorized fire department rushing down the 
streets as we did in watching the plunging horses 
pulling with might and main the fire-engines of a 
now by-gone day? Is there as much of a fascination 
in the palatial steamers of today as there was in the 
white-winged ships of old? Perhaps. At any rate 
the sea holds a strange fascination, sometimes of de- 
light, sometimes of terror, to those who go down to it 
even for a short space of time.. 

I suppose one of the first impressions that the 
sea makes upon one who sees it for the first time, and 
then ever after, is its vastness. As far as the eye can 
see, far, far out, stretches the restless, seething water. 
Is it any wonder that the ancients had strange and 
weird conceptions of what might be out there beyond 
the limit of man’s sight? What was there out there 
at the end of things? The earth, to them, was flat. 
There must be an end somewhere. What would 
happen if one were to sail on and on? Only a fool 
would venture. But the heroes are usually called 
fools before they accomplish that which they dream. 


Lindbergh was called a fool, a flying fool. Columbus 
was called a fool, a sailing fool. Out of such foolish- 
ness, which is always based on some sound reasoning, 
come progress and new knowledge. 

The reach, the far reach of the sea! How small 
man seems beside it! How impotent man is against 
the ceaseless energy of the sea! It is good for a man 
to feel his smallness, his impotence. We do get so 
set up with a sense of our own importance. We do 
become so satisfied with ourselves. We need once in 
a while to be crushed, that we may sense our own 
weakness, our own littleness. 

Then there comes flooding in, even like the tide, 
a renewed confidence in God. 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 


Here is this great wonder, this gigantic power, this 
restless energy. What controls it? 

I do not suppose there is any greater mystery to 
the ordinary thinking man than the mystery of the 
tide that ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. 
Back and forth, back and forth, it comes and goes, 
the whole ocean ebbing and flowing, ebbing and flow- 
ing. What is back of it? The scientists may offer 
their explanations, they may attach the movements 
of the tides in some strange way with the force of the 
moon, but, back of all scientific explanation, back of 
the best conceived thoughts of man, lies the mystery, 
the unfathomable mystery. God speaks in the ebb 
and flow of the tide, God speaks. The inscrutable 
power of God is there. Before that power, what isman? 

The tides never take a vacation. Ceaseless, 
ceaseless energy, always and forever ebbing and 
flowing! God never takes a vacation. Man in his 
weakness has to rest awhile. God in His strength 
never rests from the watchful care He has over His 
children. The prophet of old was right, ‘““He watching 
over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.’ God is as re- 
liable as the tides of the ocean. God has that cease- 
less energy that gives the ebb and the flow of life. 

And what power there is in that ebbing, flowing 
water! Gigantic rocks are worn smooth by water that 
easily runs between your fingers. Along the shore 
you pick up pebbles as highly polished, as beautiful, as 
precious stones. The action of the water has done 
that. Again that same water will carry away a 
whole section of beach, laying bare the rocks and 
stones below the sand. Another twenty-four hours 
may pass and one may find that the ocean has 
returned the sand it carried away, building up again 
a pleasant place for bathing where the day before 
rocks and shells bruised and cut the feet of men. 

The eternal forces of God are always at work, 
here, there, everywhere. In our poor, finite wisdom 
we cannot tell always why things are as they are, but 
behind the forces at work is a God who holds even 
the power of the ceaseless, restless sea in His hand, 
in the hollow of His hand. 

Little children, and some children of older growth 
(for man is only a child with a few years added and 
certain dignities imposed upon him), build their 
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castles in the smooth sands after the tide has ebbed- checking to see that everything is all right. Unseen 


Marvelous dreams are molded by little fingers in the 
plastic sand. A bit of straw may be a cannon or a 
chimney or a flagstaff. A stone does quite well for an 
automobile or a house or aman. Here are fortifica- 
tions, mansions, whole villages. Here are the vivid, 
colorful, happy dreams of childhood, dreamed in the 
care-free hours, dreamed when life’s colors are bright 
and fair. 

And then comes the tide back again. Where are 
the magnificent castles of a few hours ago? Where 
are the dreams? Washed out to sea, gone, like Abt 
Vogler’s palace of music which he built! 

So are man’s dreams, castles in the air, houses 
built of sand where the flood comes with sweeping 
power to level all again. Man-made dreams have 
short life as their portion. 

But over yonder stands the big rock, lifting its 
staunch self above the sands, impervious to the surg- 
ing water that twice a day washes around its base 
and dashes its spray over it. God made the rock. 
There it stands. Upon such a foundation light- 
houses are built, permanent structures are erected. 
Steadfast, sure, it stands. 

The dreams of life are laid mostly on the shifting 
sands of time. There are a few things that, like the 
rock, lift themselves above the shifting sands of life, 
above the destructive forces that so easily and so 
quickly demolish the flimsy structures of our child- 
ish dreams. Those eternal truths are the anchorages 
of a truly sufficient life. Until a man has secured 
himself to such anchorages he must expect that the 
storms of life will buffet him sorely, leaving him bruised 
and beaten, another added to the wreckage of hu- 
manity that has trusted to a foundation laid in sand. 

“The night has a thousand eyes,” says Longfellow. 
But on a clear night by the side of the sea the night 
has a million eyes. Vega in the west shines with a 
sharp brilliianey. The Big Dipper unerringly points 
the eye to the North Star. And then the moon, full 
and big and red, rises up out of the water, far across 
on the horizon, and stretches its milky way of shim- 
mering light to your very feet as you stand on the 
beach drinking in the glory of the night. Again the 
mystery of the universe grips the heart of man. 


O Lord, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth, 

Who hast set thy glory upon the heavens! 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him? 


It is good for man to let that mystery grip him. “Be 
still and know that Iam God.” But how very hard, 
how very hard, it is for us to be still! 

There are other lights. At a certain hour each 
night from the far eastern end of the horizon lights 
begin to appear, and one by one boats come and 
pass, and sail off to the west, boats from Providence, 
New Bedford, Fall River, Boston, carrying hundreds 
of passengers to the great city. Silently the ships 
pass in the night. Each one is accounted for at the 
Life Saving Station on the point. Up and down the 
shore hundreds of men are watching for those ships, 


eyes are keeping guard, though their watchfulness 
may not be noticed or appreciated by the all-too-often 
thoughtless man aboard the ship. How like our at- 
titude towards the watchful care of God the loving 
Father! 

There are still other lights that intrigue the mind. 
Far off to the east is alight which the coast guard says 
is on Point Judith. To the south of it is another 
light which he says is the Nantucket Light Ship. To 
the south as one looks straight out over the water are 
three lights, one of which flashes every second, the 
lights on Block Island. To the west is another light 
that flashes once every ten seconds, the light at the 
extreme eastern end of Long Island, Montauk Point. 

Those lights are as dependable as the ebb and 
flow of the tide, by those lights ships plot their course, 
by those lights dangers are averted, by those lights 
ships find a safe anchorage. However stormy the 
night may be, those lights still flash out across the 
troubled waters. However calm the sea may be, still 
those lights shine forth. How satisfying it is to see 
the light of a familiar point shine forth! Have you 
crossed the Atlantic in the stormy wintry seas when 
your sturdy ship seems but a cockleshell tossed at will 
upon the tops of angry waves? You know then the 
joy that comes when the flashing signal of the Fire 
Island Light is picked up and some one points it out 
to you as the first sign of the entrance into the waters 
of New York Bay. 

All too well we know that life is like a storm- 
tossed sea, and that we are but frail ships tossed about 
upon the angry billows. Sometimes for days and 
weeks and months and possibly. years the waters 
of life run smooth and undisturbed. But then at any 
time the storms may rise, the winds lash the waters to 
a seething, foaming mass, and the little ship of life 
may be rudely tried. ‘Then it is that those who have 
in times of peace studied the charts can pick up with 
assurance the flashes of God’s beacons across the 
troubied waters, and know that in spite of the storm 
there is a safe harbor and a sheltered rest for those who 
have a sure Pilot.” 

The Jews were no lovers of the sea. The sea to 
them was a place of unknown dangers, of terrible 
catastrophes. The writer of the 107th Psalm pictures 
it well. 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 

That do business in great waters; 

These see the works of Jehovah, 

And his wonders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heavens, they go down again to the depths; 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end. 

Then they cry unto Jehovah in their trouble, 

And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they are quiet; 

So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 


So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
That is it. When in the Book of Revelation it says, 
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‘And the sea shall be no more,” it means that the 
troubles of life shall be at an end. That which causes 
fear and terror shall be done away. The haven of per- 
fect peace shall be attained. That is heaven. God’s 
majesty and God’s love shall there be realized to the 
full. All the glory and the beauty of this earth in sea 
and sky and land and towering mountain is not com- 
parable to the beauty of that desired haven. To sail 
into its harbor of perfect rest is the fulfillment of a 
voyage of life that has charted its course by the 
beacons of God, recorded upon the charts of God for 
the sea of life. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
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And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Comment from Canton 


I. Without Provocation 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


@| started, but we suspect that it came about 
S XB) this way: A poor bedeviled editor had a 
o49}| reporter too good to be fired and too poor 
to endure.. The fellow kept sticking editorial com- 
ment into his stories, which were invariably too 
short to fit here and too Jong to fit there. Finally the 
editor gave him a column to play around in and went 
about more important business. Thus we suspect the 
art or disease of column writing began. We now pro- 
pose to invade the Leader with this column. 

This invasion came without provocation from the 
editor, and how long he will endure it remains to be 
seen. Since we don’t mean to provoke any one un- 
necessarily we will call the whole thing ‘‘Without 
Provocation” and let it go at that. 

The purpose of the writer is to present a little 
history, a little homily and a little editorializing 
which may or may not always agree with the editor. 
One thing we promise to do is to refrain from per- 
petrating poetry on the subscribers. Poetry has 
ruined more promising columns than any other 
single columnist’s mistake. Besides that, the in- 
clysion of poetry would doubtless cause the indignant 
ard instant resignation of our most valuable assistant 
editor. 


Ce" don’t know how this column business 
fay £3) 

o 
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Speaking of history brings to mind the editorial 
briefs which I. M. Atwood used to write for the old 
Universalist Leader. Rereading them recently not 
only recalled the old days but filled the writer with 
admiration for the incisive manner in which I. M. 
Atwood expressed himself. 

Dean J. M. Atwood tells an interesting incident 
of the days when P. T. Barnum was a prominent lay- 
man in the Universalist Church. It was on the oc- 
casion of a heated Presidential campaign. A group 
of the professors at St. Lawrence revolted against the 
regular political organization of which Barnum was 
a member. At that time the St. Lawrence people 
were hoping to get some financial help from Mr. 
Barnum. A certain Canton gentleman who was a 
member of the “regular” party and who knew of the 


academic men’s hope, wrote an anonymous letter to 
Mr. Barnum denouncing the professors as dangerous 
radicals who were teaching false doctrine to the 
youth of the college. Mr. Barnum promptly sent the 
letter to I. M. Atwood, along with his estimate of folks 
who wrote anonymous letters attacking the integrity 
of good men. What’s more, St. Lawrence got the 
financial aid for which it hoped from Mr. Barnum. 
Mr. Barnum, in this instance at least, was the kind 
of large-minded liberal this world needs. 


A certain Universalist minister whom we know 
hasn’t missed a General Convention in many, many 
years. He isn’t a very high-salaried man and he has 
no independent means. The explanation lies in the 
fact that when this man went to his present church 
nearly a quarter of a century ago it was agreed that 
the church should send him to the General Conven- 
tions. It is more than probable that the outstanding 
success of this man’s ministry has been partly due to 
the stimulation which he received by attending the 
General Convention of his church. We believe that 
sending the minister to the Convention is a good in- 
vestment for any church. Your minister isn’t over- 
paid now, as you well know. He has many extra 
calls on him these days. Pay your minister’s way 
to the Washington Convention next October. 


It was a real joy to listen to a certain layman 
recently speaking in enthusiastic terms of the Ferry 
Beach Laymen’s Institute. This layman predicts 
more institutes of the kind in the future. Our lay- 
men have always seemed to the writer to be a bit 
lacking in initiative in the past. So more power to 
the laymen in the present and for the future. Our 
laymen are of sufficiently high caliber so that they 
will never be guilty of becoming heresy hunters or 
red baiters. 


Space will not permit carrying on extended de- 
bates, much as we enjoy them. We do invite com- 
ment, however, critical and otherwise. Yes—even 
without provocation. . 
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The ‘aoe Looks at the Clergy 


Eleanor Crosby Kemp 


The main reason for her possible failure 

» is the poor preparation of the clergy to grasp 
and help forward the moral and social] issues of the 
day. Their training is entirely inadequate. ‘The 
new religion needed today will not be concerned with 
how they state the nature of their gods, but with 
how they see and serve the needs of men.” 

The church of the past was individual in its 
approach and appeal. The clergy were trained to 
state the nature of God and to save souls, often through 
an emotional, rather than an intellectual, appeal. 
Their success was measured by the number of souls 
saved or the strength of the organization built up. 

Today the call is social rather than individual. 
Those who accept Christ as their ideal should leaven 
the lump—that is, the society of which they are a 
part. It is not enough to adapt men to their environ- 
ment—this is the work of the psychiatrist. The 
clergy should build up a better environment—one 
worthy of their Master and worthy of adaptation. 
To do this the clergy should be trained psychologically 
and socially. Are the schools of theology giving this 
training? With few exceptions no word of social 
or mental problems is heard within the walls of these 
schools. 

In the early colonial days the clergy were the 
best informed members of the small groups over 
which they presided. Their flocks looked to them for 
advice in worldly matters, as well as for help in their 
souls’ problems. 

Our great country was then but a strip of land 
along the Atlantic Coast. Now we stretch from 
ocean to ocean and from Gulf to Great Lakes. Have 
the clergy kept abreast the growing needs of people 
who have increased numerically from a million to one 
hundred and twenty-five million? In those colonial 
days Harvard, Yale and Princeton were founded 
to prepare men for the ministry. Now these colleges 
have expanded and developed their curricula to meet 
the demands of a new scientific age. They have 
pushed the theological schools aside. Those who 
are trained in the divinity schools have seldom grasped 
the main subjects of the expanding scientific curric- 
ula. The leaders of life today are trained in the main 
colleges, not in the divinity schools. 

With the expansion of the United States has come 
mass production and mass rule. Are the clergy so 
trained psychologically that they can gauge the in- 
tellectual level of the people and realize the dangers 
that lie in giving too much power to mass appeal? 
Do they realize that they are the ones who should be 
trained to raise this group spiritually, if the Jump is 
to be leavened? 

Next to physical growth, in race and individual, 
comes intellectual growth. The little red schoolhouse 
of colonial days has been superseded across the country 
by a network of schools, high schools and colleges. 
Almost any American child can enter the primary 
school and pass through school, high school and col- 


lege at the expense of the state. This means that the 
clergy today must be conscious of a new type of 
youth—one who thinks out problems for himself and 
therefore asks for expert guidance in questions in- 
tellectual and spiritual. Are the clergy being pre- 
pared to lead this new, alive group—to help them cope 
with the many mental and social problems the complex 
life of the present calls on them to solve? 

Following the physical and intellectual growth 
in the evolution of the individual and the race comes 
the spiritual. The depression for the Christian leader 
is a call to arms. Is not the foundation stone of 
Christianity the cross? Are the clergy even conscious 
of their great opportunity to lead their congregations 
out of the slough of despond into which most of them 
have fallen? If faith, hope, love, are eternal and 
divine, given to all who look to God for help, should 
not the present impasse wake up the clergy to their 
opportunity to be soul leaders, or are they but blind 
leaders of the blind? 

I am impressed with this fact because of the re- 
sponse of clergymen recently to questions I put when 
leading a group in social psychology. One in particular 
is significant. When I asked a bright, forward-looking 
rector why he did not fearlessly stand for social 
equality in his sermons (for I knew he believed in it), 
he responded: “I could not afford to offend my vestry- 
men, so many of whom are capitalists. I surely 
would, if I boldly stood up for the value of personality 
over property, and for a Christian distribution of 
wealth.” What would his Master do? Surely no 
one doubts that Jesus would be on the side of personal- 
ity rather than property, and would help the down- 
trodden, poorly-paid worker against the domination 
of the rich privileged few. 

It is the vestry of the churches who outline their 
policy, the clergy bow and cooperate. I know of but 
one church that even keeps its doors open night and 
day, a refuge for the despondent and depressed. Yet 
hundreds of churches pay no taxes, and open their 
buildings but a few hours a week. The social need 
should be felt by all churches today, and places of 
prayer as well as places of meeting, the community 
houses connected with churches, should be at the 
service of all people. 

If the clergy were aware of the inward conflicts 
of men and women today and of their need to seek ad- 
vice, they would not only prepare themselves to help 
them, but be accessible to them. Many are the 
needy and distressed who walk the streets of our 
crowded cities! How gladly they would drop into 
churches for moments of meditation and rest if the 
doors swung invitingly open! What a chance to touch 
life’s problems, if the clergy were trained to do so! 

The clinician in mental problems today is con- 
vinced that the early years of life are the vital ones 
for planting the seeds of truth or falsehood. - Preven- 
tion, through early mental direction, is worth n<1 y 
times a later cure. To refer to a place where proper 
psychological training of clergy is needed and could 
be of great service, consider the importance of the 
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minister knowing something of child-adolescent psy- 
chology. The attitude of ministers to children’s edu- 
cation is often negative. Referring to but one of the 
great evils that are eating like a canker into the social 
life of today, delinquency and criminality ought to 
bring a blush of shame to ministers everywhere. Do 
the clergy ever stop to think that most of these 
gangsters, criminals and delinquents have been bap- 
tized in their churches and taught in their Sunday 
schools? What an opportunity every priest has at 
the baptismal font, not only to say the formal words 
of the rite, but to restate in simple language to parents 
at that time their duty to their children! To thus step 
aside from the formal proceedings is to reorient 
parents to their duty. If this was followed up by 
impressing on fathers and mothers the need of educat- 
ing their children day by day, as well as in Sunday 
school, in the simple, but great, principles of faith, 
hope and love, much real work of prevention would 
be done. But to effect this the clergy must be trained 
to see the importance of education at home during 
the first years of life. Freud has shown this and 
perhaps overstressed it. If the clergy were impressed 
with the value of understanding little children’s as 
well as adolescents’ mental and spiritual needs, more 
time would be spent on training Sunday school teach- 
ers and less importance attached to the Sunday ser- 
mon. 

A recent series of articles carried in a well-known 
daily stressed the need of prevention, and placed the 
burden of blame for delinquency and criminality on 
the home and early training of children. These 
articles were written by jurors, physicians, psychia- 
trists, educators and social workers. The home is the 
place where the clergy has access at crucial times in 
the life of both individual and family—-at baptism, 
confirmation, marriage and death. At all these 
times the emotions are roused and are possible of wise 
direction. The clergyman must know how to lead 
and direct at these important periods, if his influence 
is to be effective. 

The clergy should also know another truth the 
anthropologist who is a psychologist has made clear. 
The period of conversion is universal and therefore 
should not be a mere emotional appeal. The primitive 
groups have touching ceremonies when youth is 
initiated into the tribe. All religions have ceremonies 
at adolescence when youth becomes a spiritual member 
of the cult. The Roman Catholic and most of the 
Protestant churches have the time of confirmation at 
this period. The universality of this custom bespeaks 
the opportunity for the clergy to make a sane, in- 
telligent appeal to youth to take up his cross volun- 
tarily and follow the Leader. To really make this 
call effective today the minister must himself be alive 
intellectually to the temptations and trials of youth. 
He should not condemn, but encourage them in free- 
dom of growth—freedom that will be as far as the poles 
are apart from license. 

Like John Wesley of old, the minister who touches 
youth in the day of temptation must be able with that 
spiritual guide to say of a sinner: ‘“There but for the 
grace of God goeth John Wesley.” 

This article was called forth because the writer 
held classes of clergy in social psychology, endeavoring 
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to show them how a knowledge of the mental mechan- 
ism of children, adolescents and adults would help 
them solve the problems of life today. Two questions 
asked by clergymen that surprised and impressed the 
lecturer were: ‘“How can I draw people to come to 
consult me?” and then “Do you not think psycho- 
logical problems are to be solved by experts?” If 
the preparation of the clergy is to be adequate today, 
knowledge of analytical and clinical psychology should 
be theirs. With their own deep desire to help others, 
seconded by proper mental preparation, the clergy 
may at times need the cooperation of experts, but 
they could and should solve many problems that 
without due training balk them today. Furthermore, 
with proper training their inward eyes would be open 
to diagnose the mental ills of youths and adults, and 
they would know when to call on experts for coopera- 
tion and not send those who turn to them for mental 
and spiritual health adrift into a cold and indifferent 
world. 

So far I have dwelt on the need of the clergy 
having a better insight into the life of children and 
young people. Let me still stress this by pointing 
out a way the church today might wisely counteract 
the great influence of the dance-halls and movies on 
youth. When any group can capture young people’s 
attention, there must be a mental reason back of the 
appeal. This is true of the movies and of the dance. 
Youth in the theater sees problems begin, continue 
and end. They long to see life wholly—the movies 
show them this. The pictures make a visual, as well 
as an auditory, appeal; and ninety percent of people 
are more visually minded than ear-minded. Youth 
also needs physical and rhythmic expression and 
wholesome, happy social contacts. The dance-halls 
offer this. The plea above for all community houses 
to be open was made with thisin mind. Here pictures 
of educational value could be shown and wholesome, 
happy dancing enjoyed. If you doubt the right of 
religion to do these two things, remember the theater 
started in the church and David danced before the 
Lord. Furthermore, Jesus attended weddings and 
house parties. He was an Oriental; and if you have 
lived, as I have, in the Fast, you know no Eastern 
ceremony or gathering lacks dancing. If we interpret 
Jesus’ character aright, we know he never frowned 
on wholesome pleasure. Then let there be dancing, 
as well as movies, in our community houses! At this 
time when money is scarce, the church has a chance 
to appeal to youth, many of whom can ill afford even 
the cheap dance-hall. Today especially most of them 
need the joy and relaxation that come through the 
social dance. Youth thus understood emotionally 
can the more easily be reached spiritually. 

While stress has been laid on the importance of 
the clergy knowing the psychological problems of 
childhood and youth, there is still another field in 
which ministers are needed—that is, those with real 
spiritual insight. This is in the adult field. 

Most men and women born and brought up in this 
material and mechanical age have spent their energies 
on raising their families and on establishing themselves 
in business or professions. When men and women 
reach forty-five, the family is generally raised, the 
business often takes care of itself, and father and 
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mother look abroad for an interest worth while. They 
then find life empty. They have spent all their 
time and thought on conscious adjustments to the 
complex life of today. The deep unconscious has 
made its calls, but these were pushed aside. When 
middle age comes on and they have time to think of 
their own souls’ progress, they find themselves lost, 
stodgy or spiritually “stuck,’’ perhaps they are even 
neurotic or despondent. Here is the time and place 
for the church to found an “adult college.”’ 

Dr. Jung in his last book, ‘“Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul,” states that nearly all the men and women 
who turn to him for help through analysis are men- 
tally and spiritually hungry. They are Jews, Catho- 
lics, Protestants and non-believers. What an oppor- 
tunity for the clergy to help forward the adult today! 
That those of all beliefs and non-beliefs turn to the 
psychotherapist rather than the church for spiritual 
help is an added reason for the cooperation of psycho- 
therapist and clergy, or for the better mental training 
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of the clergy. Truly, ‘‘the harvest is plenteous, but 
the (prepared) laborers are few.’’ Today is the 
church’s opportunity! Will she meet it? If not, why 
not? 
When she awakes to the fact that the new re- 
ligion to be of service is not so much concerned with 
the nature of God, as how to see and serve the needs 
of men, her influence will return—her work will be 
more social than individual, and the relations of men 
and women to each other, as well as to their God, will 
be understood and helped forward. 

The subconscious conflicts in all today call for 
help and sane adjustment and new goals. To be 
spiritual leaders today the clergy must be psychologi- 
cally as well as theologically trained; otherwise the 
question Jung asks in the last chapter of his book— 
Will men and women in spiritual need turn to psycho- 
therapists or clergy?—will be answered in favor of 
the former, who so often find it necessary to take over 
the work of the unprepared latter. 


Mr. George Brush; Knight Errorist for God 


Fred Smith 


HERE is nothing so intimately queer as a line 
of clothes hung out on a wind blowing day. 
It is hard to believe that those ballooned-up 


of ourselves in ordinary life. But the compulsions of 
memory hold us to the truth. That I should find my- 
self thinking along this line of things as I read avidly 
through Thornton Wilder’s fantasy, “Heaven’s My 
Destination,” is not hard to explain. Both are revela- 
tions of purity. And the strange character of the ag- 
glutinated Mr. Brush is as queerly intimate to every- 
one as is the afore-mentioned line of hung-out clothes. 
I have often wished that they who hung our clothes 
out might exercise a sense of art, a knowledge of 
color tones, so to speak, in the spacing and arranging 
of our garments. But my artistic sense still goes a 
hungering. 

Yet, as dear old Emerson told us, life always has 
its compensatory values. This I recognized in the 
reading of Wilder’s book. In an artistic way, after 
hanging out all the foibles and idiosyncrasies with 
which men garment themselves in the name of re- 
ligion, he takes the clothes in, so to speak, and care- 
fully folds them into a package, one can hardly call it 
a personality, called George Brush. 

The critics are saying that George Brush’s other 
name is Don Quixote. The blurb upon the book lays 
the scent for that, and all the critics have fallen for it. 
They have found in him an analogy to the tilting inno- 
cent of a medieval time. It is Don Quixote come to life 
again. For ourselves we are not willing to admit that 
this is a resurrection. We acknowledge the resemblance 
in aspiration. There the comparison fades out. Each 
goes his separate way. For Mr. George Brush, there 
are not windmills to overthrow, unless the modern 
two legged gas-bags of the Southwest are the evoluted 
form of the ancient windmill. But George Brush would 
not admit evolution in his logical mind. So we do not 
press the analogy. And it is certain that in all his 
activities George Brush never visualized himself as 


things of grotesque shape are the habiliments | 


the celebrated Don Quixote. His eyes and ideals were 
locused otherwhere. He is God’s faithful son raised 
up to save a sinful world that smokes cigarettes and 
makes cocktails. These seem to be the major sins he 
discerns in a Bible-belted, Ku-Kluxed, Jim-Crowed 
area of God’s own country. And it has pleased his 
creator to send him forth, an innocent in the world of 
men, but more so in the world of women, armed for 
its salvation with a flowing fountain pen. God 
and the hotel-keepers see to it that the blotters are 
there. 

Behold him, then, under the skilful hand of the 
imperturbable and unbiased Thornton Wilder, en- 
training on his journey. He will give the people re- 
ligion at the point of a fountain pen. Probably from of 
old he had heard that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. Bible-belted though it be, the world in which 
he moves and has his being has need of the uplifting 
words of his useful fountain pen. With a genius equal 
to that of Byron, but with nothing else aligned to him, 
he sees that 


. words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 


Without being consciously aware of the change, George 
Brush becomes the forerunner of the day when men 
will turn their swords into fountain pens. He feels very 
deeply the need for writing more about Jesus to the 
sinful people in this sinful world. 

In George Brush Mr. Wilder has given us a com- 
posite of all the innocences to which life is heir. Sur- 
charged with these he goes forth a knight for God 
bearing a charmed life. In a topsyturvy world some- 
body or something is always upside down. And George, 
dear man, is there to set it right. No Hamlet he. From 
height to height he goes, or rather, from hotel to hotel, 
with unexpected detours to a jail here or a bawdy 
house there. Yet always, in a world that is wrong side: 
up he comes out right side up. 
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Yet at the pen-ultimate last George finds himself 
wondering about it all. He wants to think clearly about 
the mess his workings get him into, but he does not 
know how. Meanwhile life goes on from day to day 
adding to his mistakes but not to the world’s morality. 
Then comes the slump. His faith flickers out. He seeks 
salvation in a pipe. But that does not help for long. 
Had someone only told him about the uplifting power 
of a cigarette the sequel might have been different. 
He returns to the way he has left, and we are left at the 
last with the persevering George going on at the end 
as we found him at the beginning of the book. 

Such is the man whom Thornton Wilder has 
delineated for us. Somewhat in the manner of Sinclair 
Lewis he has dipped his pen in caustic, but of another 
strength than that which Lewis used in ‘Main Street.” 
He pinpricks to the point of deflation all the pillaring 


institutions of civilization. Lewis in his awkward way 
knew not then the meaning of art. Wilder takes his 
pen and gives us, in this respect, the work of art that 
‘Main Street”? might have been. 

So at the last, we find ourselves framing for this 
bundled innocence of our modern time a title which is 
his in his own right. Not for him the ancient one so 
freely given to Don Quixote, but its own brother, so to 
speak. Not Knight Errant, but Knight Frrorist for 
God. It defines without damning him. It tells us that 
George Brush may be laughed at, but he must not be 
lashed at. We find that innocence may deflate the 
pomposities of life, but it does not add constructively 
to the philosophies of life. It takes intelligence to do 
that. What doth it profit a man if he have virtue in 
his heart but a vacuum in his head? George Brush is 
the answer. 


The Heart of the Deficit Matter 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


We requested several men who havebeen discussing, 
either publicly or privately, the question of the financial 
policy of the Universalist General Convention, to pre- 
sent their views in the Leader. The following article is 


the first response that we have had. 
The Editor. 


=Q|N any discussion of the Convention deficit, it 
will be helpful, it seems to me, to center at- 
tention on the really important question, 
viz.: Is the present administrative arrange- 
ment necessary for the functioning of the Convention 
as a going concern? If it is, is it proper and wise to 
draw on the unrestricted funds, not trust funds, of 
the Convention in order to maintain it in the most 
serious emergency that has confronted it, or is likely 
to confront it in the future? 

I use advisedly the phrase “draw on the unre- 
stricted funds” rather than the phrase “incur a deficit.”’ 
It is not a meaningless distinction or a verbal quibble. 
A deficit incurred by an organization or an individual 
with no visible means of support or no hope of future 
recuperation is a dangerous thing—assuming that 
anybody would be foolish enough to lend the money. 
But a deficit in the operating account, that is an excess 
of expenditure over income from contributions and 
investments, when there is many times the amount of 
it available for use, is not a dangerous thing if such 
expenditure maintains the services, at a minumim at 
least, which the Convention must render if it is to be 
worth maintaining at all. Such a deficit is not 
“ruinous.” On the contrary, any other policy would 
be ruinous because it would ruin the church. A Con- 
vention that had practically gone out of business, 
except on paper, would be a poor justification for a 
fine bank balance. And furthermore, it would forfeit 
the respect and loyalty that would call out bequests 
and other special contributions in the future as it has 
in the past. It is wiser to have a deficit through a 
service rendered than a surplus through a service 
withheld. 

Now, as I interpret it, the Convention Trustees 
have apparently acted on that theory, and we are 
called upon to pronounce judgment on that general 


policy. Let us not be led into a discussion of side 
matters that obscure that central issue, such as the 
number of clerks at Headquarters or the amount 
spent for financial advice, or even the salaries paid 
the Convention’s servants. These important matters 
are details that must be left to an administrative 
board. In fact, the Convention by-laws state that 
the salaries of the Secretary and General Superin- 
tendent and other employed agents shall be deter- 
mined by the Trustees. We may have our individual 
opinion on such matters, but they do not go to the 
heart of the matter. The really important question is: 
Which is to be preferred—an undiminished fund or an 
efficient denomination, when, for the time being, we 
can’t have both? 

The old maxim, of course, is trotted out that 
we must cut our garment according to our cloth. But 
is it good business to go in rags when we have 
cloth for a serviceable garment if we are willing to 
use it? 

The Trustees are quite capable of speaking for 
themselves and defending their policy. I have no 
doubt that they will do so. I simply want to express 
my admiration for the continued prudence and cour- 
age which they have shown in a very trying time. 
They have reduced expenditures drastically. I am in 
a position to know that. They have not acted with 
financial recklessness. The personnel of the Finance 
Committee makes such an intimation foolish. But at 
the point when further economies would wreck the 
administration of the Convention, they have stopped. 
oe deserve our gratitude, not our censure, for 

at. 

Of course, drawing on a surplus to piece out in- 
adequate income can’t go on forever. But the present 
situation that requires it will not go on forever. The 
country is going to come back. The Universalist 
Church is going to come back. As that occurs we 
sha]l be in a better position to take advantage of it 
than we would have been if we had reduced our ad- 
ministrative machinery to well-nigh zero in order to 
point with pride to undiminished funds which we had 
a right to use. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LXXIII. 


“Out of the Dust of the Ground” 


Johannes 


e-m1S I sat writing in the old kitchen at the farm, 

S$ | this afternoon, there came a knock. It was 
Tiny, to announce that he was out in front 
{esas} with a load of soil for Joseph’s View, our 
little guest place up the hill. Tiny lives a mile down 
the “‘hollow.”’ His place, like ours and like all others 
in the hollow, is watered by Stony Creek, and years 
ago the owner of his land built a dam and erected a 
saw-mill on the stream. The saw-mill has long since 
disappeared, and the dam has been partly broken 
down, but it has left as its memorial deep deposits of 
rich black alluvial soil, picked up by Stony Creek 
from the surrounding hills and fields and dropped there 
when its swift current was checked by the dam. 

I dropped my work and went with Tiny and his 
truck up the steep, stony road to the place that our 
friends exclaim over about four times as much as they 
do over our farm. I watched the men spread the soft 
dark earth in the front dooryard, which is a small 
one and below the road, as the whole place clings to 
the side of the mountain. The front dooryard sup- 
ports two old-fashioned rose bushes and a clump of 
bleeding heart, and up close to the house and on the 
northeast side there is a fine growth of golden glow. 
But for the rest of the vegetation, I can not say much. 
Burdock, dock and quack, which can grow anywhere, 
were there in the front yard, but not much else. 
Along the wall of the new part of the little house, the 
ground was mainly “hard pan,” thrown up when we 
dug for the basement. 

Three truck loads of black soil in all went up the 
hill from Tiny’s dam to Joseph’s View, and the grad- 
ing greatly improved the looks of the yard. Only 
because of the drought was it possible for Tiny to take 
his truck down the steep bank to his storehouse of 
black earth. 

Before the men left, they took a mattock, at my 
request, and made a deep hole by the basement wall 
on the southwest side of the house, and filled it with 
black earth to be ready for an ampelopsis, or Japanese 
ivy, which we hope to set there. 

The contrast between the hard yellowish pieces 
of soil which they brought out of the hole and the 
earth that they put in was so marked that it started 
me thinking about this outer covering of the earth 
which we call the soil. 

The soil is the source of al] vegetable and animal 
life, and it is responsible for much of the beauty of 
the earth, and yet too frequently we refer to it as 
“dirt.’”’ We strengthen opprobrious epithets with the 
word ‘dirty,’ and we talk about “soiling” the fair 
face of nature, when soil is the thing which makes 
nature fair. 

To be just to language makers and users, one 
needs to point out that the word ‘“‘soil” employed in 
the sense of the outer covering of the earth has a dif- 
ferent origin from the word soil used in the sense of to 
stain or defile. The first comes down through the old 
French from the Latin word which means ‘“‘the 
ground,” and the latter comes from the old French 


word which means “the miry wallowing place of the 
wild boar,” and this too was derived from a Latin 
word which means swine. 

A week or so ago I wrote about the rocks which 
form the greater part of the crust of the earth. There 
were rocks probably for millions of years before there 
was any soil. Originally all the soil on earth came 
from the disintegration of rocks, and while now the 
stems of plants and the bodies of animals help make 
soil, the original process of rock disintegration still 
goes on. 

Yesterday I stood by the rough granite block 
which marks the center of our family plot in the 
Cobleskill Cemetery. I was able to pick little flakes of 
the “‘solid” granite off the larger stone, and I said, ‘‘It 
is weathering.”’ That is what we often say of the stone 
walls of buildings or monuments. The very hardest 
do not seem to be exempt. The inscriptions on Cleo- 
patra’s Needle grow dim year by year. The sun 
makes the stone hot by day, and then it often cools 
suddenly at night, exposing it to stresses and strains 
and little cracks. The rain beats on it and the acid of 
the water eats into it. Or the moisture enters a tiny 
crevice and if it freezes breaks a bit off. Even the 
soft air helps. We lament the process when it is our 
house, or our monument, or our village memorial, but 
it is the beneficent process by which a good God creates 
a world capable of sustaining life. 

There are places on earth where man can dig 
down to bedrock and see all the phases of the process. 
If the soil has not been “transported” by glaciers or 
rivers or winds, it partakes exclusively of the nature of 
the underlying rock. Where the bedrock is red sand- 
stone, the soil is red, where the bedrock is chalk, the 
soil is white. 

The soil on top is mixed, of course, with decayed 
vegetable and animal matter. As one goes down there 
come mixtures of sand and clay with broken bits of 
the rock, farther down larger stones, and at last the 
solid bedrock. All of these lower layers down to the 
rock form what we call’ the sub-soil. To “sub-soil’’ 
intellectually means to go down into the foundations. 

When we drilled near our back door in 1914 for 
water in order to save the expense of piping it from 
one of our numerous springs, we went through five 
feet of surface soil, fifty feet of clay, and then twelve 
feet into the shale rock, where we struck water which 
never since has ceased to flow, or even slackened. 
That five feet is the important soil for vegetable 
growth, and the top foot the most important of all. 
Of course, as we are in the glacial belt over which the 
ice sheets moved some ten or fifteen thousand years 
ago, our soil is partly “‘transported.”’ That is, there 
are elements in it brought by the glacier from other 
places. The three loads of black earth dug from 
Tiny’s old mill-dam were transported soil in two 
senses. Water carried it down. Tiny carried it back. 
Man with his commercial fertilizers, his lime, his 
plaster, his barnyard manure, man with his plowing, 
his harrowing, his ditching, his hoeing and raking, 
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always is doing something to the surface soil, changing 
its density and changing its make-up. 

We do not have to go far to find the main ele- 
ments that make up our own soil. In the bed of Stony 
Creek are sand and gravel, in every place where we 
have cut down a bank we find clay, in our compost 
heap we find rotting vegetable matter, and jutting out 
here and there we find the shale rock. 

If we plant in the sand, it lets the water run 
through and the plant dies of thirst. Besides, sand 
is nothing but tiny particles of crushed quartz or 
silica. Perhaps it came from sandstone, out of which 
the lime cement had been washed. Perhaps it came 
from other rocks. But plants can not draw sustenance 
from the unmixed tiny stones which make it up. 

If we plant in clay, the roots may not be able to 
force their way through the compact mass, and if 
water falls on it the water may stay there and rot the 
plant. The clay may come from many different 
kinds of rock which are in the process of disintegration, 
and so clay is of many kinds. Some clay found in 
China, in Saxony, in Sevres, in Cornwall, and other 
places, can be shaped and baked into the most ex- 
quisite porcelain, or ‘‘china ware.’’ And clay, though 
. it seems so hard when dry and sucha sticky mess when 
wet, can be mixed with sand and vegetable matter 
to make the most productive of soils. 

A soil which is good for plants must not be tco 
hard, and it must not be too loose. It must not let 
too much water through, and it must not hold too 
much water in. 
their food and their drink. Yes, and the roots as well 
as the stems and leaves must have air. One reason 
that most plants die when the ground is too wet is 
that they suffocate. The roots can not breathe. 

In the book of Genesis the writer says, ‘“‘And the 
Lord God formed man out of the dust of the ground 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.’”’ We have no desire to 
bolster up the theory of the inerrancy of scripture, but 
it is interesting to note how close to the mark this 
statement comes. 

It is literally true that man and trees and rose- 
bushes and wheat, and all that lives on earth, come 
from the soil. Life as we know it could not exist 
without the soil. God made man out of the dust of 
the ground, but He took some hundreds of millions 
of years to do it. 

God has been at the job of making the soil for 
ages, and man has been helping God some million 
years. It is a stupendous task. In fire and in the 
scum that came on fire through cooling, the rocks 
had their birth. In ‘the change and decay” that the 
old hymn laments, the soil came from the rocks. For 
ages conditions were not right for water, but at last 
some of the moisture of earth got up into the sky and 
came back as rain, and then what a terrific hissing 
and boiling went on. The noise of water falling by 
accident on a red-hot stove is nothing compared to 
that, but it is the same kind of thing. When the water 
at last got a foothold and cooled things down a bit and 
made a few oceans, then the work of soil production 
went on apace. Water disintegrated rocks and then 
washed the particles down to the sea, and helped put 
them under terrific pressure and so make more rocks. 
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From a great variety of rocks and from a great 
variety of transportation agencies there have come a 
great variety of soils. The soil may be like the hard 
pan next the cellar wall at the guest house, or it may 
be like the prairie dust that darkened cities hundreds 
of miles away when it was lifted and driven by the 
wind. In order to produce crops, it may have to be 
irrigated or it may have to be drained. It may have 
to be pounded down or it may have to be broken up. 
Plants with long roots may be needed to hold it to- 
gether and keep it from blowing away. Plants with 
strong roots may be needed to help crack it and pre- 
pare it for other plants. 

All this work has been going on for ages, and still 
is going on. The waves recently dashed across the 
Florida Keys and in places swept the rocks clean. Man 
and nature together will again cover them with soil. 

There is a whole body of phenomena about which 
I have written nothing connected with preparing the 
soil for special kinds of growth, and with making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before. This 
is called agriculture, and great universities are helping 
farmers to become more intelligent in the work. 

I have often wished that I knew something about 
agriculture. In the life of the farmer there is toil 
and hardship, but his story is one of the great stories 
of human history. It has been full of romance since 
that day long ago when some half-naked forefather of 
ours noticed that the wild grain that he had traveled 
so far to secure and had accidentally dropped near 
his cave had sprouted and was producing near by. 
And we have come to a day when soi] analysis has 
ceased to be an ornamental appendage to farming, 
but is one of the most practical things in agriculture. 

There are plants which exhaust the soil. There 
are other plants which put back valuable elements. 
There are sub-soils which continually enrich land. 
There are sub-soils which are full of poison. The 
farmer is learning what his own acres need, and little 
by little he is becoming a more efficient fellow worker 
with God. 

Though the soil has come as the result of incessant 
change, by some strange paradox in our thinking, it is 
when we get back to the soil that we find the things 
which seem the most permanent. 

Vincent Sheean had an unpleasant experience in 
Milan, Italy, recently with Mussolini’s secret police. 
In the Atlantic for September, he described his at- 
tempt to attend the opera without a dress suit on the 
night that the King was to be there, and how he was 
turned out without seeing the performance and with- 
out a refund of his twelve dollars. His article is as 
scathing a comment on dictators as has been put into 
print. And he closes with a contrast between the 
noise, the excitement, the jostling, the crowd of dirty- 
looking little secret agents, the excited glorification of 
“the rule,” with what he saw from the car windows as 
he traveled back to his little place in the country. 
He writes: 

“But as I looked through the window at the 
fields of Lombardy, I reflected that these pastures had 
and gave off a vitality that could withstand such an- 
noyances. They and the patient hardy people who 
lived upon them had lost a great deal more than 
dollars in the past decade, and would lose again 
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in the years to come, without slackening their hold 
upon life and the roots of life. These and others like 
them were in the fields where once Hannibal had 
passed and the German Emperor and the French 
kings and Napoleon. . ... To look from the secret 
agents in the Piazza to the farms, fields, pastures, 
woods, and streams was to pass at a glance from the 
momentary to the lasting, and to perceive in the en- 
during quality of the particular thing called Italy— 
neither a geographical expression nor a nationalistic 
fetish, but an all-important part of the whole human 
spirit—that there is something still within us that can 
never be permanently conquered.” 

Compared with our short lives, the earth is old, 
and the mountains, rivers, hills, hollows, seas, prairies, 
which geologically are modern, seem ancient. 

Jacob in blessing his sons spoke of “the utmost 
bound of the everlasting hills.’ 

The Psalmist sang of Him ‘“‘who laid the founda- 


tion of the earth that it should not be removed for- 
ever.” 

So might some modern seer interpret the common 
activities of our hollow—-the pastures which turn 
green every springtime, the cows that come today 
as in the days of our forefathers for the milking, the 
seedtime and the harvest from generation to genera- 
tion, the steady on-going of the activities by which 
the peoples of the earth are fed and clothed. 

It is good for us all to get back to the soil, to sense 
it, to rejoice in it, to be grateful for it; to pass from 
the politics of the moment in church and state, the 
fever of stock manipulation, and all the concern about 
the treasures which moth and rust corrupt and which 
thieves steal, to some comprehension of the things 
which are more basic and permanent. 

For it is when our feet rest on the soil that we 
sense best a Beneficence and Wisdom that we feel are 
eternal. 


The Unitarian Professor Goes to Jail 
J. R. Shannon 


<a] ing is the same individual as the writer, we 
A) )> may as well admit some bias in the emotional 
GG)| tone of this account. But there is no bias 
in the presentation of the facts. They are a matter of 
public record. 

Four different years while “the professor’? was 
working his way through high school and the univer- 
sity he worked at the Columbian Enameling and 
Stamping Plant, which during the summer of 1935 be- 
came the storm center of a general strike and period 
of military dictatorship that attracted the attention 
of the nation. Incidentally, at other times while 
going through school he worked in various other 
kinds of public work, including a period of time in 
the coal mines, which enabled him to become a mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of America. Having 
made his way in the world from the age of nine, when 
he worked in a saw-mill sixty hours per week for about 
twenty weeks, and, having come from a home of 
laboring people, he has not forgotten the source from 
which he sprang. Consequently, when labor troubles 
arise, it is not to be wondered at that he should feel 
some sympathy for the laborers. 

The incidents of the Terre Haute labor dispute of 
1935 have been too widely heralded in the daily press 
and in other periodicals, especially the more crimson 
ones, to deserve detailed repetition here. To get the 
setting for this account, we can begin at a point 
chronologically more than half way beyond the be- 
ginning. 

About the middle of July, after the strikers had 
kept the stamping mill closed for four months, the 
company, aided by other commercial] interests, im- 
ported some strike-breakers from outside Indiana. 
This challenge brought an immediate response from 
organized labor, which threatened a general strike 
if the strike-breakers were not removed by July 22. 
True to their threat, on the appointed day forty 
different unions declared a labor holiday. The strike 
was¥almost complete. Not even{newspapers could 
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be published. But there was no violence or serious 
disorder. During the night after the declaration of 
the general strike, about two thousand militiamen 
came to town. And although the state constitution 
specifically states that ‘‘the operation of the civil 
laws shall never be suspended, except by the authority 
of the general assembly,”’ and that ‘‘the military shall 
be kept in strict subordination to the civil power,” 
the Governor’s proclamation created a military dic- 
tatorship with the local sheriff and police subordinate 
to the militia, and civil law subordinate to military 
regulations. 

The first task assumed by the militia was that of 
impressing the community that they were present. 
This they did by making two hundred arrests within 
twenty-four hours. Men were imprisoned for the 
no more serious offense than that of standing on the 
street to talk to their wives. ‘‘The professor’ was in 
the first drag. His ‘‘crime’”’ consisted of asking a - 
militiaman what offense a group of innocent men had 
committed which justified their being driven from 
the streets. His insistence on a better answer than 
“loitering” placed him in jail incommunicado and 
without a charge being filed. 

After twenty-four hours of imprisonment, “‘the 
professor’? was taken to the Bertillon department for 
complete measurements, finger-printing and photo- 
graphing. No other military prisoners in his bull-pen 
of thirty were given such distinction. Just what the 
criteria were that resulted in this singular treatment 
was never revealed. After another twelve hours of 
incarceration, the military court dismissed their 
most notorious prisoner. 

Special attention is due the “‘trial.”’ First, let it be 
noted that the military court cannot legally try the 
case of anyone but a soldier. ‘The professor’ did 
not object to this technicality, however, for he was 
glad enough to be released by any agency that as- 
sumed the right to release him, and he decided that 
the militia had as good a right to dismiss him as it had 
to arrest him. More significant was the nature of the 
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trial. Only scant attention was given to the incidents 
leading up to the arrest. Major attention was given 
to “the professor’s’”’ attitudes toward war, military 
law and disarmament. The questioning along these 
lines began with the captain saying: ““We have been 
hearing a lot about your being a liberal. You have 
been making a lot of speeches on liberal subjects.” 
Even after “the professor” was dismissed, two military 
officers followed him to a neighboring town to hear 
him speak at a Congregational church. 

The extremity of the military tactics resulted in 
the suspension of the general strike after less than two 
days. In the course of a few weeks all soldiers were 
withdrawn. But military rule was not lifted. An 
officer was left behind to serve in the capacity of 
commander of what he himself called a “Fascistic 
dictatorship in Vigo and Sullivan Counties.” 

In the course of time, Dr. Leo Vernon, ex-in- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin, came to 
Terre Haute to test the strength of military law. He 
tried to make an open-air speech from the steps of the 
court house, and, of course, was arrested, as he ex- 
pected to be. Then Powers Hapgood, Harvard 
graduate and Socialist candidate in 1932 for Governor 
of Indiana, came to seek Vernon’s release, and was 
himself imprisoned merely because he told the sheriff 
to address Vernon’s wife in language befitting a lady. 
This indiscretion of the sheriff started a move that 
may not be stopped for years. At once Norman 
Thomas, nationally known Socialist leader, Joseph 
M. Jacobs, labor attorney of Chicago, and Rev. Aron 
S. Gilmartin, national secretary of the Socialist and 
Labor Defense Committee, came on the scene. Thom- 
as, Hapgood and Vernon defied the military law by 
speaking from the same spot where Vernon was ar- 
rested five days before. An enthusiastic audience, 


estimated at two thousand, applauded the addresses. 
The officers made no arrests, although they had warned 
both Hapgood and Vernon not to speak in Terre 
Haute again. An indoor meeting of a thousand la- 
borers was held the same night in the Labor Temple. 
Thomas, Hapgood, Vernon, the president of the state 
federation of labor, the vice-president of the Terre 
Haute central labor union and “‘the professor’ were 
the speakers. A local committee, called the Terre 
Haute Defense Committee, was formed to support a 
legal suit against military dictatorship. Mr. Gilmar- 
tin, formerly minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was elected to serve with the 
vice-president of the central labor union as co-secre- 
tary of the committee. 

So much for the facts of the Jabor and militia 
disturbances. Gilmartin and “the professor’? soon 
learned that they were fellow Unitarians. That was 
enough to cement their friendship. Gilmartin then 
made his home in the house of “‘the professor.’’ Two 
liberals under one roof, not to mention their Unitarian 
wives! How horrifying to a military court! 

“The professor’ and his Unitarian colleague may 
be wrong in their economic and political views. They 
may even be wrong in their religious views. Only 
time will tell. In any case, the honored and tradi- 
tional Unitarian attitude of tolerance should obtain. 
Unitarians, and others, should be as tolerant in 
economic and political matters as in religious ones. 
Tolerance and liberality should be universalized. 
This does not mean, of course, that one should sit 
listlessly and just let things happen. He should fight 
for the principles in which he believes, just as Gilmartin 
and ‘the professor’ did, but all the while remain 
conscious that other men with intelligence just as high 
and purposes perhaps just as noble may disagree. 


Religion---Asset or Liability? 


Sheldon Shepard 


Pa Colorado River is the life stream for 
| thousands of thirsty desert acres. Yet it 
may at times become a wild charger upon 

AG which ride the horsemen of destruction. So 
religion, the currents of which sweep across the plain- 
lands of the soul with mighty power, may be the quiet 
waters by which the shepherd of souls brings peace 
and happiness to his people, or it may be the current 
of destruction, running red with the blood of the 
miseries of men. 

No wonder the translators and interpreters of 
history have told different stories. It is not strange 
that honest searching human hearts, upon them the 
burden of the decisions of life, the pain of its disap- 
pointments and the strain of finding its reality, have 
discovered different pictures, and brought to the ques- 
tionings of their hearts different answers. One looks 
upon the beneficent river turning the desert to fruitful 
gardens, and he brings forth the report that religion 
is the hope of the race, the voice of God calling to men, 
the answer to our souls’ questions, the solution of our 
problems. Another surveys the torrent of destruction, 
wild with prejudice, red with destruction, and he says 
that religion is the foe of personal development, the 


great obstacle of the race in its climb to the heights. 

Now the truth may be that religion is either good 
or bad. Good or bad, it will always be powerful, 
sweeping through the passions of men and the in- 
stitutions of life. In no individual, no generation, no 
civilization, can it ever be avoided. The only thing 
that people can ever do who wish to write religion out 
of their program is to set one religion in the place of 
another. 

The strength of religion lies in the fact that it 
contains these essential elements of every person’s life. 
It is his interpretation of the universe, and none can 
get away from interpreting the universe. If he does 
not wonder why the courses of the stars maintain their 
beautiful harmony, if he is not puzzled by the mystery 
of life in the depth of the ocean, and the songs in the 
throats of the birds; if he does not care to answer the 
question of the sorrowing heart as it stands by the 
open grave, at least he must attempt to interpret the 
universe enough to make up his mind how to live 
within it. It presses upon him and will not be turned 
aside. Everyone is compelled to say to the universe, 
“This is the way I meet you, this is the way my life 
fits into you.” 
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Religion is also vital in directing the affairs of 
men, because it furnishes the standard by which to 
gauge life, the criterion by which to say, “This is good, 
that is bad; this I shall seek, that I shall eschew; this is 
the thing toward which men should drive, and that is 
the thing from which men must turn.’”’ Whether or 
not one has a formal religion, one has some standard 
of life, he estimates its elements in a certain way. 
Being a human being with the necessity of choice, he 
cannot do otherwise, and this decision is a power in 
his life. 

Again, religion is geared into the drives of hu- 
manity, because it furnishes the motive by which one 
lives. Not always does one live by the motives that 
he professes, which is simply saying that one’s creed 
is not always his religion. He professes his creed; 
he lives his religion. Often it is true that ‘‘Christians 
profess to live by the strategy of Jesus, but on the 
whole they live their lives just like outsiders, by the 
strategy of selfishness.” 

Once more, religion has a tremendous sweep in 
affecting people because it holds whatever hope one 
has, whatever gleam one sees in the interpretation 
of life, and whatever meaning it contains. 

Now these currents in any life, gathered together, 
have a sweep of power. If it happens to be bad, it 
drives on to destruction. It can formulate the in- 
quisition, apply torture, grow rank with prejudice, 
gather up the sword and fire the cannon; it can be petty 
and narrow, destroying personality. If it is good, it 
brings forth wholesome fruitage. It can identify one 
with his fellows, lead one in the fields of sacrifice for 
service. It can cause one to measure, dream, hope 
for blessings that may be brought to others, to all the 
race, because he feels the dreams of God. 

Now it does not make much difference whether 
one gathers up his interpretation of the universe, the 
standards by which he gauges things, the motives by 
which he lives, and the hopes that are in his heart, and 
says, “This is my religion,” or tosses aside religion and 
its institutions, simply going ahead and living by his 
accepted standards and drives. But it is vitally and 
inescapably important whether his interpretations, 
standards, motives and hopes bring to him the fruit- 
ages of a balanced, beautiful life, and to the world in 
him a brother and a servant, a friend of all. 

Religion might well be defined as the direction of 
the forces of the personality for the up-building of 
the individual and the service of the race. If we might 
have some such definition and such interpretation, we 
could see opening broadly before us the pathway of 
harmony and unity about which we talk and pray, 
but which we never attain. Probably as long as re- 
ligion is thought of in terms of creed, we shall never 
enter the trail. If we could get a new concept of re- 
ligion as the direction of personal forces into channels 
that bring a beautiful, well-rounded life to every in- 
dividual, and point the way to the blessings of brother- 
hood, peace and justice to the world—if that could 
be our definition of religion, we might step on to the 
path that leads to the expression of the Infinite in 
harmony and in cooperative endeavor to fulfill the 
dreams of the race. 

When we seek that vitality in religion, we dis- 
cover that we do not need an absolute. We need not 


put our finger down and say, “‘Here is the absolute 
truth. Get that belief, and everything will be right. 
Miss it and all is wrong.’”’ We discover in a peculiar 
chemistry of the universe, that different kinds of 
analyses of life, varying expressions of motives, di- 
vergent embodiments of hope, yield peace, joy, 
character and the spirit of service, and bring the 
benediction of the sacred touch of blessed heroes and 
unsung servants. 

What we seek are the values, not the wrappings 
in which they have been brought to others. We 
would find the healing that is in the wings of the spirit 
of God, the sympathy, understanding and strength 
which will make us joyous and triumphant as we face 
the difficulties of our own lives, and send us forth loving 
servants of the race of men. 

Who has not heard someone say, “‘I wish I could 
have a faith like my grandfather’s, like my father’s or 
like someone else’s?”” What the individual craves is 
not the creed or interpretation that the other individ- 
ual held; it is the grip, the steadiness, the peace, the 
consistent drive of character, the hope that vitalized 
the faith of the other individual. Such we mean when we 
say, “I wish I had a faith such as that individual has.” 

If we have seen any with a faith that steadied 
him, that gave bim courage, that made him unselfish 
and sacrificing, that filled his life with hope, and that 
made him help to build the world of love and good 
will, we should be seeking for its counterpart. But 
it does not have to be found in his creed, and probably 
never can. Certainly the new wine of today’s thought 
cannot be carried in the old bottles of discarded ideas. 
We modern Californians did not come to California 
in the caravans of the covered wagon, but we appre- 
ciate the vitality, the determination and the glory of 
the trek across desert and mountains and rivers, 
through the maze of myriad dangers. There is still 
demand for the same spirit. There are dangers, 
hardships, frontiers of new human relations and new 
interpretations of life, the dawn of an utterly new 
expression of all our ideals. It is that expression, 
that spirit, that vitality, for usin our own days that we 
seek, in the name of those who used the covered wagon. 


Come, Children of Tomorrow, come! 

New glory dawns upon the world. 

The ancient banners must be furled. 

The earth becomes our common home— 
The earth becomes our common home. 
From plain and field and town there sound 
The stirring rumors of the day. 

Old wrongs and burdens must make way 
For men to tread the common ground, 


Look up! The children win to their immortal place. 
March on, march on—within the ranks of all the human race.— 
Come, love of people, for the part 

Invest our willing arms with might! 

Mother of Liberty, shed light 

As on the land, so in the heart— 

As on the land, so in the heart. 

Divided we have long withstood 

The love that is our common speech. 

The comrade cry of each to each 

Is calling us to humanhood. 


Let us not make the mistake of feeling that when 
we put by the covered wagon, we have put away 
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transportation; fearing that when we have laid aside 
the tallow candle, we have given up light; of thinking 
that when we renounced war, we have lost patriotism; 
of being terrified lest when we have dropped creeds, 
we have departed from religion. 

We want the old-time religion, but we cannot have 
the old-time theology. We use the old-time principle 
of light, but we do not want tallow candles. We 
want the old-time health and vigor, but not the old- 
time treatments of disease. We want the old-time 
God present in the lives of men, but we cannot use 
the old time descriptions of him. We need the old- 
time conversion, changing life utterly, but we cannot 
use the old-time ways of securing it. We need the 
old-time Bible with its inspiration and uplift, but not 
the old-time ignorance concerning its nature and 
origin. Yes, we want the old-time religion, every 
good, beautiful and vital and sustaining element in 
it. We do not have to give it up simply because we 
leave the old covered wagon on exhibition while we 
gaze at it from the upholstered seats of a modern car. 

Religion is in the living of it. We have trusted 
the structure, the scaffold, the form. An old local 
preacher worked in the mills in England, a fine, 
strong, capable man. A friend said to the foreman, 
“T am sure John is the best weaver you have.” ‘‘No,” 
answered the foreman. ‘‘He ought to be; he is strong; 
he is capable, all right, but he spends all his time 
standing around talking about his religion, and he 
interferes with himself and other men. You can’t 
get him to see that when he is here his religion ought 
to come out through his hands, and not through his 


mouth.” 
A Meditation for 
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Religion is not in forms, not in creeds. We may 
lose them and lose nothing. Their loss may be the 
gaining of religion. Religion consists in its power, 
its vitality, its meaningfulness, its development of 
the capacities of the personality, its direction in the 
ways of good will, its fitting one into the great scheme 
of brotherhood. One may weave a beautiful garment 
of form and creed while sitting in the midst of foul 
dirt crying for his attention. 


Across my loom of years there fell a shadow, gaunt and gray, 
Through my quiet dreams an echo of marching feet; 

O’er the hum of the flying threads, a voice of gloom: 
“The King’s work waits, for his plans make room, 

Come out and help us prepare the way!” 


Impatient I cried: ““Through Life’s brief day 
T have toiled at this web so near complete; 
Its warp holds the gold of my weary years, 
Shall I spoil it with haste or dim it with tears? 
I must finish this robe for a festal day.” 
So I turned again to the brave array 
Of shining threads in my safe retreat, 
And wrought till the shimmering gown was done; 
It gleamed like a jewel beneath the sun. 
“Now for the King and his great highway!’’ 
But my soul was pierced with a great dismay, 
As proudly I turned the King to greet, 
For thorns lay thick in the path he had trod, 
All red from his patient feet was the sod, 
And lo, a world went clad in sober gray! 


Let not religion deck itself in beautiful words, 
lovely ideas and a pleasing sense of superiority, leav- 
ing stones and thorns for the King to tread as he 
walks through a world clad in dismal gray! 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


XI. Walls 

§] BIRD’S eye view of the world would indicate 
the innumerable walls that have been built 
through the prejudices and fears of men. 
mss} Parents set up walls of conservatism between 
themselves and their children; youth, in turn, erect 
walls through their over-confidence and lack of under- 
standing. Ill will builds walls between neighbors, 
social classes and religious faiths. Nations erect their 
frontier fortresses until the earth bristles with weapons 
of hostility that divide humanity into quarrelsome 
factions. 

Difference is magnified, similarity is minimized; 
and this divisiveness overcomes friendliness. How 
can we help to break down these walls that we and 
our ancestors have created? 

Sadhu Sundar Singh of India once wrote this 
parable: 

“Some time ago I saw in the Himalayas two 
villages that had been separated by a very high and 
inaccessible mountain. The direct distance from 
one village to the other was not great, but as travelers 
had to go around the mountain, walking over it be- 
ing impossible, the journey took a week. 

“A man lived in one of those villages who re- 
solved that, if a road could not be made over the 
mountain, then it ought to be made through it. He 


set to work; but before it was finished he was killed. 
He laid down his life in an attempt to unite the two 
villages. His friends then completed the work he had 
begun. A love that produces courtesy, consideration 
and kindness will level barriers.’ 


Prayer 


Divine Creator, who hast placed us in this won- 
derful universe, help us, we pray Thee, to be temples 
of Thy spirit. If some wall of care has shut us off 
from the message of nature, give us a new vision of 
the beauty that surrounds us. If we have been too 
busy with trivial things to reach beyond our petty 
thoughts to Thy purposes for us, forgive and change 
us. If the prison gate of selfishness keeps us from 
opening our hearts to the demands of kindness, let 
us surrender to Thy standards of helpfulness. If 
barriers like snobbery have risen between us and our 
daily companions, forgive us and free us from such 
enslavement. Break down these iron walls and prison 
gates and conquer us through the transforming power 
of Thy love. Level these barriers, and keep us in 
harmony with Thee and with our fellowmen. May 
every face that is now pale with fear, furrowed by care 
or hardened by selfishness be lifted up to a vision of 
Thy love, until each countenance becomes a mirror 
that reflects the radiant spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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SHOULD CLERGYMEN JOIN A LABOR UNION? 
David Munroe Cory 


HOULD Clergymen Join a Labor Union?”’ is 
m “aii the question heading a recent editorial in 
Ay BM) The Christian Century; and while this well- 
known religious weekly does not give a direct 
answer to its own question, its reaction to the pro- 
posal is most cordial, for it believes that the Union 
“deserves the good will of everyone who believes 
that brotherhood and comradeship, in times of social 
conflict, are to be expressed in something besides 
empty words, and that preachers should do something 
besides talking.” 

The status of the minister is much nearer to that 
of a wage worker than that of most professionals. 
Unlike the lawyer and doctor, to whom he is most 
frequently compared, the minister of religion does not 
earn his livelihood by fees but rather by a fixed wage, 
which is (more or less) regularly paid as in the case 
of other salaried workers. 

The members of the Ministers’ Union of America 
have always felt that fees should be accepted not as 
personal honoraria, but as contributions to a fund to 
be expended at the minister’s discretion for “good 
works.” If self-respecting barbers and waiters have 
desired an adequate salary rather than an uncertain 
and degrading income from tips, ministers may 
properly take a similar position. 

The present economic depression has related the 
ministry more directly to the lot of the workers than 
ever before. Many churches and synagogues have 
been active in assisting the needy. ‘There has been, 
moreover, a fundamental reaction on the part of many 
ministers to the basic causes of unemployment and all 
the suffering attendant upon the inequalities to be 
found in the present economic set-up. The more in- 
timate connection between the thought and activity 
of the ministry and the lot of the worker, has brought 
the clergy into closer touch with organized labor than 
ever before, and there is now scarcely a denomination 
that has not officially endorsed the organization of 
labor and the principle of collective bargaining. 

The Ministers’ Union of America was organized 
on April 9, 1931, by a small group of liberal clergymen 
who were called together by Rev. Edmund B. Chaffee, 
who is justly regarded as the founder of the organiza- 
tion. The Union is the result of the conviction of a 
growing number of clergymen and rabbis that the 
ministry requires an organization modeled on the 
lines of a trade union in order to carry on a more ef- 
fective program of cooperation with organized labor 
and to improve the ethical and professional standards 
of the religious calling. The Union is also concerned 
with the encouragement and protection of progressive 
ministers, and with the provision of a decent mini- 
mum salary for all duly ordained and installed min- 
isters. 

The Union has participated actively in supporting 
labor unions. In strike situations its members have 
been active in picketing, in addressing meetings, in 
securing relief for needy families, and in connection 
with the holding of public hearings. An active cam- 
paign is being conducted to induce all churches and 
religious organizations to support the use of the union 
label on all printed matter. At least two of the mem- 
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bers have been assaulted and injured while engaged 
in peaceful picketing, at least two more have been 
arrested and jailed (to be subsequently discharged, 
“case dismissed’’) while similarly engaged, and quite 
recently another was mobbed because of his activity 
on behalf of world peace. 

The Union has officially engaged in numerous 
labor parades and demonstrations. It is always rep- 
resented in the New York Labor May Day parade 
and demonstrations. A monthly news bulletin is 
being planned to keep the national membership in- 
formed of the Union’s plans and program. 

The organization is interfaith and interracial, 
and recently received its first woman member, Rev. 
Belle I. Conrad of Sag Harbor, Long Island. Nearly 
one hundred members are enrolled in the Union 
throughout the country, with two-fifths of these in 
the Metropolitan area of New York. The rapid 
growth both in membership and influence augurs well 
for the future usefulness of the Union, and it is hoped 
that the American Federation of Labor will grant a 


charter in the not too distant future. 
* * * 


OUR A. U.A. 


The recent appointment of Dr. Charles R. Joy as the director 
of the newly created division of public relations of the American 
Unitarian Association is intelligent and timely. Few men are so 
well equipped for this task of interpretation as Dr. Joy. The 
recent discussions throughout our denomination clearly indicate 
that the time is ripe for someone to inform the public and our- 
selves exactly what the Association is and what it does. The 
fact that this activity will proceed simultaneously with the 
efforts of the Commission of Appraisal, and with its hearty ap- 
proval, means that the Association will obtain a maximum of aid 
from this comprehensive survey of Unitarian affairs. The Asso- 
ciation is financing that survey, and no one is more anxious than 
its officers and directors to render that investment productive. 

Dr. Joy’s appointment to assist the Association in its rela- 
tions with the Commission assures that the latter’s conclusions 
will not be held for climax in a critical report, but will be com- 
municated for immediate consideration and application. It will 
assure that the Commission and Association move in constructive 
accord. 

Further, in establishing the new division, long under dis- 
cussion by the directors, the Association is following in the foot- 
steps of many religious organizations and of almost every cbllege 
and university in the country. 

Now, what about the Association itself? Those of us who 
are convinced that Unitarian beliefs have served well over the 
past century should remember that the Association is the major 
instrument for the propagation of the Unitarian cause. What- 
ever other organized form the cause may take, whatever con- 
tribution any other body of Unitarians may bring, the Associa- 
tion, both in tradition and in actuality, is the main reliance. 
Moreover, it is a representative body of the churches—of the 
church, if that inclusive term is permissible. Its features are al- 
together consistent with congregational polity and ordinary 
democratic principle. Its annual meeting is inclusively repre- 
sentative and utterly authoritative. Delegation of authority is 
to a numerous board of directors, of its own choosing, and acting 
under powers and restraints the larger body defines. There could 
not be devised a federation with more unqualified power to do— 
and to undo. Familiar as these facts are to those who are 
at all observant, they are too frequently overlooked in the indul- 
gence of the common human habit of fixing blame and withholding 
credit. 

There is further timeliness for the new feature in the pend- 
ency of the issue as to social relations. The notion that through 
the presentation by the Social Relations Department the As- 
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sociation was committed to a program of reform needs im- 
mediate, unqualified correction. It was an open session of the 
body of delegates and members that sent the department on an 
errand, in the doing of which the responsibility was explicitly 
placed on it, in no wise involving the directors or officials of the 
Association. There is a singular lack of logic in any hampering 
of the administration in its task of aiding and supporting Uni- 
tarian churches because of the outcome of a project over which it 
had no control. 

The scope and operation of a social-relations branch has 
been referred to the Commission of Appraisal, and its findings 
may be counted upon to bring about an adjustment which will 
neither impair the usefulness of the department in its expression 
of the traditional concern of the Unitarian Church as a whole 
in vital human problems, nor give opportunity for a misunder- 
standing as to commitment on one or another vexed issue. 

The American Unitarian Association is what Unitarians, in 
a perfect scheme of representative action, determine it to be. 
Its agency is explicit. Its performance is completely account- 
able. There has long been recognized by the officers and directors 
a failure to make the accounting adequate and constant. It is 
too little known how detailed and earnest is the consideration of 
the needs of churches. The resources of the Association, which 
there is a fashion of regarding as plethoric, are inadequate for the 
clear needs of the denomination. That the means are as large 
as they are is a monumental tribute to the continuing leadership 
of the Association through the last forty years. But the proceeds 
are suffering the reduction that befalls dividends generally. The 
demands rise as the means reduce. There is a positive inade- 
quacy for the work crying to be done—upon which turns the 
continuance of some churches, the extent of the service of others, 
the pensions of ministers who have served faithfully, and the 
promotion of the faith in ways too little appreciated—next to 
unknown. 

It is now to be assumed that the loyalty of Unitarians to 
their faith will show itself in a loyalty, newly enlivened, to the 
11ain instrumentality for its spread. If there were not an A. U. 

. one would have to be created. Only so, as the founders 
realized, the boundaries may be extended and the service within 
them deepened. We look with confidence to Dr. Joy and the 
officers of the Association to give a public account of a steward- 
ship which has been conducted faithfully and effectively on behalf 
of Unitarianism in this country.—Editorial by Herbert C. Par- 
sons, in The Christian Register. 


* * * 
BOTANY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


The average annual loss to our crop plants caused by diseases 
alone averages 10 percent, or more than $500,000,000 a year. 
All our botanical research in this field costs less than one-tenth 
of one percent of the annual saving from the application of its 
results. A careful estimate made in 1928 covering about forty 
years of research by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with other agencies in 
the general field of applied botany, showed an annual saving and 
gain of more than $500 for every dollar expended. 

Plants are the great soil-builders and protectors of soil from 
wind and water erosion. Where we have destroyed vegetation 
planlessly and thoughtlessly we are rapidly losing our soil by 
wind erosion in dry periods and by water erosion in wet periods. 
In the last few years the topsoil on millions of acres west of the 
110th meridian has been blown away in dust storms. Millions 
of acres have been covered by wind-blown sand. This is largely 
the result of overgrazing and consequent destruction of the plant 
cover, or destruction of the plant cover by breaking up the sod 
to prepare the land for wheat or other crops. The danger has 
been appreciated by botanists and agriculturists for many years. 
But their warnings have not been heeded. Experiment stations 
established in this dryland area two decades ago have studied 
these problems and have pointed out safe uses for these lands, 
but lack of general appreciation of the danger has prevented 
general adoption of the methods recommended. The situation 


is now so serious that the whole nation is awake to it. Our 
botanists, ecologists and agriculturists are striving to find soil- 
binding plants and methods of checking erosion and in a measure 
repairing the damage. Botanical explorers are visiting various 
parts of the world to find additions to our store of drought-re- 
sistant and soil-binding plants to aid in this recovery program. 
Many valuable wild and cultivated species are being introduced. 
Botanic gardens furnish extremely valuable help in this and 
other plant introduction work. 

In the areas formerly forested a similar process of unwise 
destruction of the forest cover has been going on for many years. 
Land of little or no value for agriculture has been denuded of its 
trees through destructive lumbering followed by fire. The ex- 
posed soil has been washed into the streams, choking their 
channels. Heavy rains are followed by floods. Navigation 
and power resources are destroyed. The aquatic plants are 
destroyed, followed by the animal life, fish and game when their 
primary food source is gone. The whole balance of nature is 
thus upset. What was once a source of wealth, and under proper 
use would have continued to be such, is rapidly becoming a barren 
waste and a source of danger. The indiscriminate dumping of 
sewage and industrial wastes into streams, lakes and the ocean is 
rapidly destroying aquatic vegetation of all types beneficial to 
aquatic animal life and the source of their food supply. Oysters, 
clams, crabs, fish and waterfowl disappear with their food supply. 
The public does not yet understand this danger to our great 
natural aquatic resources, and destruction still goes on. 

A program of erosion control has been recently inaugurated 
in a large way, and reforestation, range control on the public 
domain and land use programs are now matters of national con- 
cern. Intelligent plans are being made to correct these malad- 
justments as rapidly as possible. Botanical knowledge and re- 
search are the keys to the solution of these great problems. In 
this new era botany in its broad sense will be called upon to play 
an increasingly important part in the re-establishment of biologi- 
cally balanced areas. . . . With careful study and planning we 
shall be able in many cases to improve on the former natural 
vegetation. In many cases we shall use our rapidly increasing 
knowledge of genetics to breed and fix better varieties and 
strains of plants better adapted to special uses — plants that are 
more resistant to drouth and cold, more firmly and deeply rooted, 
more resistant to disease and insect pests, and of better or more 
desirable quality for uses to which they may be put. All these 
things are now being done by botanists. Gradually through 
botanical study we have learned some of the secrets of making 
new varieties and species and establishing and even patenting 
some of them.—From an address by Dr. A. F. Woods of the U.S. 
Depariment of Agriculture. 

* * * 


OXFORD GROUP CHALLENGE FOR PEACE AT GENEVA 


At a time when peace and war are being weighed in Geneva 
Christianity’s voice is being made known through the presence 
of a large international Oxford Group team. This team, fresh 
from Denmark and from the recent house party at Oxford Uni- 
versity, will challenge the delegates of the world with a super- 
nationalism centered in God. 

On the team itself will be found statesmen and political 
leaders from a half dozen countries to add their voices to that 
of the laymen on the team drawn from all professions. Sunday, 
Sept. 8, the official radio of the League broadcast, for the world 
to hear, the Christian challenge in the present crisis as presented 
in an Oxford Group meeting held that day in Geneva. A Hearst 
Metrotone Newsreel now being shown all over the United States 
features the Oxford Group as the leading active exponent of 
peace in the present war situation in Europe. 

Among the Americans on the team are Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, the Rey. Frederic 
Lawrence, Victor Kitchen, author of “I Was a Pagan,”’ the Rev. 
Scoville Wishard, Mrs. Charles Slattery, Dr. Loring Swain, and 


Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, who recently represented the Federal 
Council of Churches in Mexico. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BEING MORE SPECIFIC 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter submitted by an “‘Interested’”’ reader, criticizing 
me for my generalities, is intensely interesting in what it reveals. 
My astonishment at Mr. Gilkey’s comments was not so much 
that they were common generalities, but that they were sweeping 
statements, buttressed, it seemed to me, by very weak and mis- 
leading illustrations. I did not attempt to present a detailed 
Socialist solution. I wished to point out the misconceptions of 
which Mr. Gilkey seemed to be guilty. 

This letter, however, interests me in what it indicates. One 
had supposed that by this time even our most conservative 
thinkers were conscious of the fact that our industrial system is 
not planned for use, but exploited for profit, that we are not 
getting the abundance and quality of goods, the conservation of 
resources, that we ought to get, because of the profit-makers. 

For example, our coal and oil and gas have been wantonly 
wasted under the chaotic system known as capitalism. We are 
producing 40 to 50 percent more coal than we can consume, be- 
cause of competition. It is said that one out of every three 
mines should be closed. The Russell Sage Foundation, not a 
radical sect, but an impartial private foundation, conducted a 
fifteen-year study of the mining industry and reported: ‘‘Evils 
are inherent in the system of separate private ownerships—that 
is, the capitalist system. It is clear that these conflicting owners 
in the coal] industry in the United States have never given se- 
curity and proper standards of living to the miners, conserved 
natural resources, nor provided for the domestic consumer a 
regular supply at a dependable price.” 
ownership and operation of all natural resources, as a part of a 
planned economy, is the only solution.” 

Less than 25 percent of the oil in the ground ever reaches 
the pipe lines. Billions of cubic feet of gas are allowed to escape 
into the air. There has been vast overproduction of oil, so that 
it has been stored in tanks where often it evaporates or is acci- 
dentally fired. The United States Forest Service estimates that 
in lumber “‘four-ninths of the annual cut could be saved.’ We 
have allowed industries to make our cities ugly and to pollute 
our streams with their waste materials. Vast quantities of adul- 
terated and useless trash are marketed under the opiate of ad- 
vertisement. About 10 percent of our labor force is ever idle 
and about one-third during depression. Consider, too, the caliber 
of moving pictures and literature offered the public. This is 
what production for profit means! 

There is no coordination of production and the needs of 
the public. It often proves more profitable to restrict produc- 
tion and produce scarcity that profits may be secured. This, 
at the cost of a hungry world! 

It is a well-known fact that vested interests have sabotaged 
new inventions to preserve profit. This is the system that 
boasts of efficiency! 

What Socialists want is a society so organized that its pur- 
pose and philosophy is use, not profit. It is impossible to out- 
line here the Socialist scheme. Suffice it to say that we advocate 
the organization of workers, all workers, into closely affiliated 
industrial unions; the organization of consumers into consumers’ 
cooperatives, and the organization of a political party to build 
for the commonwealth. Directors of industries would be selected 
democratically from the unions and cooperatives, and together 
with technicians would manage industry under the supervision 
of a national planning board. This planning board would be 
composed of experts and trained technicians, divorced from 
political machinery but subject to general principles, not details, 
formulated by a single-chambered Congress. May the abundant 
Socialist literature on the subject be suggested, such as Laidler’s 
“History of Socialism,” Thomas’s ‘America’s Way Out,” and, 
for an excellent study of our present system, Jerome Davis’ “‘Capi- 
talism and Its Culture.” 


Finally, “collective: 


This is not an arm-chair matter. Our machine age is de- 
manding collective management. If we do not learn to run our 
industries socially, the chances are a hundred to one that we shall 
get some kind of Fascism. It will not come upon us necessarily 
in the dramatic and spectacular fashion that captured the Euro- 
pean scene, but it will come. The matter is urgent. Shall we 
drift into an era of misery and scarcity, or collectively struggle 
for the abundance that is our social heritage and therefore our 
social right? 

Raymond J. Baughan. 


Framingham, Mass. 
* * 


CLEAR THINKING AND MUDDLED HEADS 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I asked Mr. Pinkham if he believed that public opinion, 
not backed by force, would have had any influence with Germany 
at the time of the World War, and he replies, emphatically, that 
he does so believe. Of course I accept his statement, and ad- 
mire and wonder at his trusting nature. But he is wrong in 
thinking that I agree with him. I do not. 

Mr. Pinkham is annoyed because I commented on his 
statement that ‘‘peace costs only the exercise of common sense,” 
but he did say just that, and I can not see much difference be- 
tween exercising common sense and ‘‘not being fools.’”’ I repeat 
my assertion that common sense is uncommon, and add that 
fools are common. 

Toward the end of Mr. Pinkham’s long and, to me, largely 
irrelevant letter I find one sentence with which I am in complete 
agreement. ‘“‘Not sinful hearts, but muddled heads, are to 
blame for war.”’ But I can not feel as sure as he seems to that 
if we ask fools not to be fools they will obligingly comply. ‘‘All 
that is needed is clear and thorough thinking,” says Mr. Pink- 
ham, implying that all of us are capable of thinking clearly, and 
that if we do we will all think as he does. But he is sure that 
I can not think clearly, and I feel that his thinking is slightly 
*‘muddled.”” So what? 

N.E.S. 


* * 
THE FERRY BEACH LAYMEN’S INSTITUTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As clerical ‘“‘mascot”’ I was in attendance at one of the 
greatest events of our church for the season of 1935 at Ferry 
Beach. The topic for discussion was, ‘‘The Layman: His Re- 
ligion and His Church,” and it was most attractive tome. The 
discussions proved of unusual interest and profit to all who at- 
tended. 

Far too few Universalists either know about or appreciate 
the natural advantages of Ferry Beach. I can not imagine any 
place more suitable for such an institute. The accommodations 
are thoroughly good and not expensive. The lobby and veranda 
of the Quillen are places where the laymen can meet and form 
friendships, talking over a great variety of subjects. The as- 
sembly room at the Rowland was an ideally perfect spot for all 
the meetings. Every man at the Institute wore a look of pleased 
satisfaction and good-will at the entire environment. 

A great deal of wisdom was used in selecting the subject and 
speakers. Mr. Victor Friend, a man of wide experience in all 
fields of our church, opened the Institute in his inimitable way. 
His paper showed his devotion to the cause of religion and his 
deep understanding of its problems. He emphasized, as did all 
the other speakers, the need of a deeper religious spirit in preach- 
ing, believing that people want religion from the pulpit instead 
of discussions about politics and economics. 

The address of Mr. George Upton came from actual contact 
in his local church with the problems a layman meets. He is a 
tireless worker in all branches of the Salem church, especially in 
the church school, the Y. P. C. U. and on the board of trustees. 


ooo 
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What he advocated at the Institute he is daily putting into prac- 
tice in his own church. It was a great address. 

Dr. Brown’s address was a clarion call to all red-blooded 
men everywhere to enlist in the great and glorious fields of re- 
ligion. His enthusiasm was most stimulating. 

Mr. Parker from his rich background of experience, gave a 
splendid paper on ‘“The Church and Social Action.” 

Dr. Ballou brought a message which every layman in our 
church ought to have heard. It was a masterpiece. He spoke 
gut of the deep experiences of his profession. 

It was a great institute, and was something of which our 
denomination should indeed be proud. The one which will be 
held next year should enlist a far greater number of our loyal 
laymen. Let us begin now to make plans to atted. 

Leslie C. Nicholse 


Salem, Mass. 


ug ” 


HARRY HERSEY’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

How would it be before we have any more criticism of 
Harry Hersey’s article in Team Work on the General Convention 
finances, to print the article in the Leader? When I read it I 
thought it timely and temperate. It certainly is a valid ques- 
tion whether the General Convention, as many of our churches 
have done, should adopt a ‘‘pay as you go” policy or run in debt 
and use up its so-called permanent funds. Let each side be 
heard from, remembering that abuse is not argument and the 
issue should not be befogged with personalities. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
a 


WHEN SHOULD A MINISTER RESIGN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the July 18 issue of the Leader, Harry Adams Hersey 
very properly raises the question as to what is to become of those 
“old ministers” (forty and over) who are now being told so 
cheerfully and pointedly that they should “resign and make way 
for some younger man.” We all know that they could easily 
starve upon the pittance (miscalled a “‘pension’’) that our own 
church might dole out to them (provided they are sixty-eight and 
in dire need!). The “Security Bill” of the President and the Con- 
gress will have nothing to do with them, even to the extent of 
making them ‘“‘dollar-a-year men.’ Railroad men and factory 
workers must be protected. But “religious workers” are outside 
the pale! Once more the question, ‘‘Should the old minister be 
shot?”’ becomes, for many, a very practical problem. 

Leaving to others to furnish that ‘“‘more light’ which Brother 
Hersey seeks, I again raise the question, ‘‘When should a minister 
retire?” Is age the only “yardstick” by which to measure a 
minister’s value to the church? Shall we “‘fire’’ Perkins, Hall, 
Shutter and Tomlinson (to mention the first four out of many 
that at once come to mind) because, like myself, they long since 
passed the “‘age limit,’’? and because some youngsters would, no 
doubt, like their jobs? Shall we dismiss ‘‘the nine old men”’ 
who compose the United States Supreme Court and put in their 
places the youngest members of the “Brain Trust?” Is age 
actually the one criterion of usefulness? I doubt it. 

A few days ago I happened to overhear a young woman 
telephoning to another young woman in regard to a position the 
first young woman was seeking. “I might have a chance there 
if they would only get rid of some of their ‘old hens,’ ”’ she said. 
“Why, lots of them must be thirty-five at least!’’ Per contra, 
on almost the same day I heard a State Superintendent of an 
important denomination testify that most of the really efficient 
men he had in his jurisdiction were over fifty! 

When should a minister retire? He should retire, I believe, 
when he can best serve his church by giving some better man, 
younger or older, a chance to do the work that he personally is 
incapable of doing. In some cases that would be about two years 
before that minister applied for his first pastorate. In other 


cases it might be twenty, thirty, forty or even fifty years later. 
The one proper test should always be “‘What will best serve the 
church?” 

But where shall a man go, who retires for the good of his 
church? Thus far, our own denomination has politely but per- 
sistently refused to even seriously consider, much less to answer, 
that question. Let the facts speak for themselves—and let the 
ministers “look out for themselves.”’ They should know, after 
all these years, that they will be compelled to do that anyway! 

Arthur Wilder Grose. 

Concord, N. H. 

FERRY BEACH IDEAL FOR INSTITUTES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When one is planning for a conference or institute, there are 
certain considerations to be kept in mind which will make the 
institute a success, or, if not observed, a failure. And I want to 
pay my tribute of appreciation and respect to those who planned 
the Ferry Beach Institute for the careful and happy arrange- 
ments they made which, as much as the speakers they had 
chosen, insured its success. 

Time and place are two very important considerations, and 
they were well chosen in every respect. The first week of August 
was a most opportune time; those among the delegates who were 
teachers had had a chance to get a rest and respite from all 
class room work, and were, at the time of the Institute, ready to 
consider matters of serious importance. Others, business men 
and women and others also, found this an exceptionally good time 
to attend the Institute. 

And as for place, no better one could be found than Ferry 
Beach—away from the crowds, the beautiful white sandy beach 
within easy reach, ideal swimming and bathing, fresh delicious 
breezés and air, comfortable simple rooms, all airy and clean 
and very comfortable, very good food; all the accommodations 
needed for lectures, such as a large auditorium amply provided 
with chairs, a good stage, cool and comfortable, small lecture 
and class rooms, the open air auditorium in the lovely and re- 
freshing pine grove—a grove that is such a joy with its paths 
here and there, and so near the main buildings; the quiet and re- 
pose day and night with none of the hectic jazzy life of so many 
places where Institutes take place—all conduced to make this 
Institute a gre t success. 

Not in many Institutes this summer were three diplomats. 
from European countries present as guests and friends, and those 
of us who attended the Ferry Beach Institute value this privilege 
exceedingly. : 

It was a delightful and satisfying experience, and one we 
shall never be glad enough we could have enjoyed; and if the 
success of the 1935 Institute of World Affairs is any reason why 
another Institute should be planned for the summer of 1936, I am 
sure it will be done. 

Kathryn Newell Adams. 


*. 


THAT NEW LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial entitled ‘“‘The New Laymen’s Movement’ 
suggested the sentiment in Maine in the prohibition days when 
the people were “‘in favor of the law but agin its enforcement.” 

Or again, the Roman Catholic who during Lent entered a 
restaurant and called for a whale steak; being disappointed he 
called for a broiled shark’s fin. Again disappointed, he said to 
the waiter: ‘Bring me a thick, rare, juicy steak. God knows I 
asked for fish.” 

In a church in Greater Boston, the inscription behind the 
pulpit reads, ‘“We unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” The union for worship is in the church building, but 
the congregation have not yet solved the problem of uniting for 
the service of man. How should they? 


Edmund A. Whitman. 
Green Harbor, Mass. 
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Bampton Lectures - 
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History and Interpretation 
Gospels. By R. H. Lightfoot. 
per. $3.00.) 

Professor Lightfoot contributed to the 
important series of lectures known as the 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford a fresh and 
interesting exposition of the results of 
recent New Testament scholarship. He 
reported on the very recent tendency to 
pay less attention to the literary problems 
presented by the Gospels and more to the 
process by which even the earliest (Mark’s) 
came to take its present form. Not many 
years ago, the present reviewer can testify, 
it was only the more heretical scholars in 
Oxford like Estlin Carpenter who attrib- 
uted importance to the work of Wrede 
and Wellhausen; most students were con- 
tent to follow Professor Sanday’s lead in 
dismissing them patronizingly as “wrong- 
headed.” It will be interesting to watch 
the growing interest in advanced New 
Testament scholarship in Oxford in the 
light of the progress made in Old Testa- 
ment interpretation. 

The most recent work on the gospels 
attributes to even the earliest Gospel “‘a 
definite theological background.” It is a 
“construction,” put together in accord- 
ance with a definite plan and purpose. 
In this Mark and John are alike. ‘Both 
were written, not by or for historians, but 
by and for disciples, in order to awaken 
and develop faith and love.” 

How was such a “construction”? made? 
The view presented is that in the earliest 
Christian communities there circulated, 
apart from any context, stories about Jesus 
associated with one of the sayings ascribed 
to him by well-established tradition. 
Such stories were available for mission- 
aries, preachers and teachers, and essential 
in their work. The preservation of a 
story may be taken as an indication of 
what one or more of the Christian societies 
regarded as significant in the tradition. 
St. Mark’s Gospel is said to have as many 
as sixteen of these ‘‘model stories,” most 
of them representing Jesus as chiefly a 
teacher; and these are among the earliest 
materials we possess in appraising the 
thought of the early Church about Jesus. 

Some readers of this volume will see 
little that is startling in such a conclusion 
as Dr. Lightfoot reaches: “‘All four at- 
tempts (to set forth the meaning of the new 
revelation) must be regarded as provisional 
and tentative. The writers are feeling 
their way very cautiously and haltingly 
at first, but with increasing confidence and 
boldness, in the progressive interpretation 
of a historic figure. . . . The processjof 
interpretation was steadily from less} to 
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more. One after another, during the first 
century, the categories first of the Jewish 
and then of the Greek religious world were 
applied to Jesus, and were all found to be 
of value. .. . Nor did the church leave 
any of them precisely where they were be- 
fore; they were all baptized, as it were, in 
him, and impregnated with new mean- 
ings.” The force of these words is to be 
measured partly by the views current in 
the constituency Dr. Lightfoot addressed, 
representative of the Church of England 
and the older universities. It is a far cry 
from dogmatic orthodoxy to the state- 
ment at the close of these Bampton Lec- 
tures that ‘“‘the form of the earthly no less 
than the heavenly Christ is for the most 
part hidden from us. For all the ines- 
timable value of the Gospels, they yield 
us little more than a whisper of his voice; 
we trace in them but the outskirts of his 
ways.” 

The volume is one for serious students. 
It is interesting in its fearless analysis of 
the Gospel narratives and in its suggestion 
of motivations which account for inclu- 
sions, omissions, and arrangements of 
materials. It is not radical in doctrinal 
implications, but it goes farther than 
many who belong to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
church will feel ready to go. 

JEL JOUR RIS. 


* * 


The Broad Meaning of Education 


Education and the Socizl Crisis. A 
Proposed Program. By William Heard 
Kilpatrick. (Liveright. $1.50.) 

An experience to which students at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
look forward is Dr. Kilpatrick’s delight- 
fully stimulating instruction in the Phi- 
losophy of Education. Hence this fourth 
lecture in the Kappa Delta Pi series, de- 
voted to discussions of the broad meaning 
of education, is insured of an enthusiastic 
reception by hundreds of his former pupils. 
The approach is typically American in its 
pragmatism, and he is concerned with an 
educational and social philosophy which 
is not based on those absolutistic concep- 
tions of the individual and society which 
have in the past been in close relationship 
with the laissez-faire system of economics. 

Many feel that civilization is at one of 
its turning points. If modern technology 
has given us the means of creating unheard 
of wealth, it has taken away the tradi- 
tional American dream of equal oppor- 
tunity for freedom and initiative. But 
what is not clearly seen, Dr. Kilpatrick 
maintains, is that with this passing of 
frontier individualism must go our old 
competitive business practices. The rule 
of competitive industry means confusion 
and ruin. A planning technology, he con- 
tends, could banish periodic depressions 
and achieve security for all with abundance. 


Certainly, the anti-social effects of our 
business system are demonstrated by the 
distribution of wealth even in 1928, when 
two-thirds of our population were held 
below the approved standards of living, 
while millionaires were being made over 
night. Hence the business system may be 
said to have virtually paid our people to 
become selfish individualists, as reflected 
by public indifference to bad political 
conditions. Worse still, business offered 
many opportunities to make money for 
doing nothing in return, resulting in the 
lowering of morals. This may recall, at 
the other end of the scale, some of the 
criticisms made of the methods of the re- 
lief administrations! Why, then, asks 
Dr. Kilpatrick, educate for honesty and 
citizenship when surrounding business 
practices will nullify the effort? 

In view of this, every reader must de- 
cide for himself whether there is a need of 
a public school education that derives con- 
tent and method from current social needs, 
and which will promote critical thinking 
on the part of the citizen concerning his 
responsibilities. If this be granted, no 
less important must be an adult education 
characterized by such open minded and 
shared group thinking whereby ‘“‘the whole 
population, young and old alike, will be 
consciously studying to criticize and im- 
prove society at any point of possibility, 
and aways for the common good.” 

Discussion groups will perhaps help the 
most. Lectures and forums will be useful. 
Current social problems must be studied 
as close to life as we can get them, and this 
means controversial issues. Our pupils 
must work at socially significant under- 
takings. The chief returns will be the 
social attitudes built from the acceptance 
of social responsibility and the develop- 
ment of social intelligence, effectual social 
outlook and attitude. Hence, a real pro- 
fession of education may gradually evolve. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 

* ok 
MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of 
Free Churches will meet at the Betts 
Memorial Universalist Church in Syracuse, 
New York, from Friday evening to Satur- 
day noon, Sept. 27 and 28. The program 
has as its keynote the need of vital re- 
ligious faith, and various present-day chal- 
lenges will be discussed in group meetings 
in the light of this need. 

The principal speakers will include Rev. 
Edward C. Downey of Cortland, N. Y., 
Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University, and Dr. Fred C. Leining, su- 
perintendent of the New York State Uni- 
versalist Convention. Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of the Betts Memoria! Church 
will act as host for the meetings. 
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THE CALL FROM WASHINGTON 


With the early days of autumn opening 
before us, Universalist women are becom- 
ing aware that Washington is calling. 

Convention time is a happy, friendly and 
significant time, and it is our hope that 
every Universalist woman will plan to be 
present at the Washington Convention. 

The women’s work of our denomination 
has progressed favorably in the last two 
years, new opportunities to serve are open- 
ing, important decisions will need to be 
made, and the advice and inspiration of our 
Universalist women are needed. 

The Convention program, being ar- 
ranged by a very capable committee, 
promises to be one of unusual interest. 
Rev. Hannah Powell and Rev. W. H. 
Skeels will come from North Carolina to 
interpret the work there, the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp Committees will 
have a wonderful story to tell, and our own 
Ruth Downing in person will paint the 
picture of our important work in far away 
Japan. Speakers of renown will bring us 
in touch with world affairs and, most im- 
portant of all, Universalists from near and 
far will again convene to consider seriously 
and prayerfully how best to promote the 
beautiful and joyous faith which unites us. 

Washington Universalists are renowned 
for their gracious and sincere hospitality, 
and for weeks have been planning for our 
comfort and well being. 

It has been said that every citizen of the 
United States has two home towns—the 
one where he lives and Washington—and 
all Universalists have two home churches, 
the one in which he worships in his home 
town, and the church in Washington. 

The call from Washington is coming 
through clear and compelling. Universalist 
women, come to the fiftieth biennial con- 
vention—your Church is calling you. 

Alice T. Walker, President. 
* * 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


There are some high lights of the Wash- 
ington Convention that I want to impress 
upon every Universalist woman, whether 
she can or can not attend the Convention. 

The program committee, working with 
the national president, feels that this year 
they are really offering in certain features, 
definite helps and discussions in regard to 
many critical situations in our local Circles 
and churches. We shall have routine 
business, of course, but this has been ar- 
ranged to take the least possible time. In 
particular many reports will be printed, 
not read. We consider that the following 
features will be uplifting and helpful. 

1. A five o’clock vesper service in the 
National Memorial Church every day. 
The speaker for Tuesday, Oct. 22 (the 
Women’s Day), will be Dr. Harry West- 
brook Reed of Watertown, N. Y. 


2. Outstanding will be a forum discus- 
sion, where we shall clarify many things 
which we have longed and longed to have 
stated positively to us—problems of a 
national scope—ably led by Mrs. Arthur 
W. Grose of Concord, N. H. She and 
Mrs. Sampson are working tirelessly on 
the plans. 

8. Miss Ruth Downing home on fur- 
lough—a rare privilege to hear of our 
Japan work. Mr. Skeels on “A Year in 
North Carolina.”” Do you know of the 
wonderful success he is having and of the 
heart-breaking obstacles? Miss Whipple 


and Mrs. Taylor on that project that is 
making the Universalist name acclaimed 
in a field of unique philanthropy—the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp for 
diabetic children. The one and only Miss 
Powell on a topic you’ll love—‘“‘The Faith 
Works!”’ 

4, Pledging. We need you most here, 
because our project is different from any 
we have ever had before, but we feel it is 
to benefit each one of our Circles. We 
need you to help us decide about it. 

5. Many inspirational talks—a World 
Friendship Banquet—a public platform 
meeting, and a final word of inspiration 
from our dearly loved president. 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUTH FACING THE WORLD 


We have, at the Y. P. C. U. office, sev- 
eral copies of ‘Youth Facing the World,” 
by H. Faber, D. D., published under the 
auspices of the Leyden International 
Bureau. Dr. Faber is Secretary of the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and is as- 
sistant to the Institute for Systematic 
Theology in Leyden. We quote from the 
foreword written by Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter, president of the L. I. B.: “I com- 
mend this booklet of Dr. Faber’s to leaders 
of liberal Christian youth groups in the 
countries of the world. It isa pleasure for 
me to do so. The booklet tells the story 
behind the formation of the Free Christian 
Youth Movement in Holland in a simple 
but direct way. In it leaders of youth 
groups will find schemes of work which 
will be useful to carry out in their own 
groups. And above all they will find that 
the booklet closes with a challenging chap- 
ter entitled, ‘Youth Facing the World.’ 
There is much in this particular chapter 
which would furnish material for a study 
group during the winter months.” 

Copies of this booklet will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents per copy. In 
view of the meeting of the L. I. B. Congress 
here next year, we feel that many groups 
will want to read Dr. Faber’s booklet to 
know more about the youth movements in 


Europe. 
* * 


L. I. B. CONGRESS 


With the acceptance of the invitation of 
theyY <P. Co Usand the Yo Pi ReWisto the 
Leyden International Bureau to hold its 
1936 international congress in this country 
plans have gone ahead for that meeting. 
Committees from the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y. P. R. U. have met and decided on sey- 
eral important points. The dates for the 
Congress will be from Aug. 15 to 22, 1936. 
After considering several places at which 
the Congress might be held, the commit- 
tees finally selected the Isles of Shoals at 


Portsmouth, N. H., because of the ac- 
commodations offered there. Many would 
have liked to have the congress at Ferry 
Beach, and the invitation of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association was carefully con- 
sidered. However, the Association felt 
that it could not accommodate comfort- 
ably more than 200 delegates, and in view 
of the probable attendance of over 250 
delegates, guests, and speakers, the Shoals 
was chosen. 

A general conference committee was 
chosen, with Rev. Max A. Kapp as chair- 
man. The members from the Y. P. C. U. 
on the committee are: Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, Eugenia Minor, D. Stanley Raw- 
son, and William E. Gardner. The Y. P. 
R. U. representatives are: Warren Wither- 
all, Jack Manning, Gerald Weary, and 
Pauline Wood. 

As to finances, it was decided that the 
goal should be set at $1,000, one-half to 
be raised by each organization. This 
means that the Y. P. C. U. is responsible 
for raising $500. It is expected that fifty 
foreign delegates will be present. 

We hope that our ministers and leaders 
will realize the opportunity which we have 
in this international congress which will be 
open to our young people. Each church 
should begin at once to provide means 
for sending at least one delegate. 


are 


COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 


We hope our readers will be interested 
in attending the Y. P. C. U. State Conven- 
tions which meet this fall. All of the 
state officers are especially desirous of the 
attendance of our ministers. 

The Illinois Y. P. C. U. Convention will 
be held at Elgin on Sept. 28 and 29. 

The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Convention will be held at the Mur- 
ray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., 
on Oct. 12 and 138. 

The New York State Y. P..C. U. has 
already begun plans for its convention in 
Syracuse Noy. 29, 30 and Dee. 1. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INSTALLING CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND OFFICERS 

Once a church has included the instal- 
Jation of teachers and officers in a Sunday 
morning service early in the fall, this is 
sure to become an annual event in its 
program. The average church does al- 
together too little toward recognizing or 
dignifying the work of its church school 
leaders. Once the latter have signified 
their willingness to accept a position of 
responsibility on the church school staff, 
they are often taken for granted and little 
appreciation accorded them. 

To set apart a time in the morning 
‘church service once a year for a dignified 
service of installation is to serve two pur- 
poses. First, such a practice is beneficial 
to the teachers and officers, helping them 
to sense afresh the significance of their 
task and its place in the total church pro- 
gram. It serves also to acquaint the con- 
gregation with the fact that the church 
school is no longer a separate institution, 
running its own affairs, but a real and in- 
tegral part of the church itself. Moreover, 
the presence of every teacher and officer in 
a group, be the number large or small, 
gives the congregation an idea of the men 
and women who have volunteered time and 
‘service to the cause of religious education. 

A growing number of Universalist min- 
isters and church school leaders are sensing 
the importance of the installation service. 
In several churches it has become an an- 
nual event held on Religious Education 
Sunday. In our office files we have copies 
of many such services, some from the 
International Council, some from other 
denominations, some from Universalist 
and Unitarian ministers. In the Sept. 23, 
1933, issue of the Leader we printed a ser- 
vice, prepared a few years previous by 
Rev. James W. Vallentyne for use in Con- 
gress Square Church, Portland. We have 
one by Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, in 
which the minister addresses first the mem- 
bers of the Religious Education Committee, 
then the church school officers and teach- 
ers, and finally the congregation. To the 
latter he says: 

“The work of religious education is the 
greatest work of religion. It is the task 
alike of the school and the church. It is 
the function of the class and the pulpit. 
These officers and teachers have accepted 
their responsibilities and have solemnly 
promised to fulfill them each according to 
his ability. They can do this only by 
faithful, earnest and continuous work. 
They deserve the sympathetic cooperation 
of the entire church. The church, its 
members, its committee and its various 
organizations, should lend them their in- 
terest at all times and specific assistance 
when needed. Only thus can we as a 
ehurch and a school bring the more truth- 
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time, is when some young, growing * 
person conceives a high purposeand * 
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purposes, and ideals of people is 
the force of the stream gathered up 
and its direction determined. It 
moves on somewhither. Whoso 
guides those wills, forms those pur- 
poses, and clarifies those ideals, 
whoso can set them to making a 
better world, whoso can guide them 
to the religious way of life, he—no 
matter how obscurely he works— 
he guides the stream, he makes the 
world. For the great business of 
life lies not in what people make but 
in making people. 
Henry F. Cope. 
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ful, the more beautiful, and the more 
ideal life, which is the religious life, into 
realization within the individual.” 

In the First Congregationa] Church, 
Oak Park, Il!., the minister addresses first 
the congregation, then the parents, then 
the church school teachers and officers. 
Each group rises in turn after being ad- 
dressed and reads in unison a response 
printed on the church calendar in the order 
of service. The parents’ response follows: 

‘‘We, the parents, recognizing that the 
school only supplements the fireside and 
rests upon home cooperation and support, 
pledge ourselves to strive to exemplify in 
daily life the Christian ideals taught here 
and to promote prompt and regular at- 
tendance and hearty loyalty to teachers, 
school and church, among our children.”’ 

In a service prepared by Rev. L. G. 
Williams, Barre, Vt., for use in his church 
last year, teachers go forward as their 
names and classes are read. Following the 
charge to the teachers a covenant is re- 
peated by them, a poem read by the min- 
ister, and the service ends with the fol- 
lowing teacher’s creed by E. O. Grover: 

“T believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great tomorrow; that whatso- 
ever the boy soweth the man shall reap. 


I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the 
efficacy of schools, in the dignity of teach- 
ing, and in the joy of serving others. I 
believe in wisdom as revealed in human 
lives as well as in the pages of a printed 
book; in lessons taught, not so much by 
precept as by example: in ability to work 
with the hands as well as to think with the 
head; in everything that makes life large 
and lovely. I believe in beauty in the 
school room, in the home, in daily life and 
in out-of-doors. I believe in laughter, in 
love, in faith, in all ideals and distant 
hopes that lure us on. I believe that every 
hour of every day we receive a just reward 
for all we are and all we do. I believe in 
the present and its opportunities, in the 
future and its promises, and in the divine 
joy of living. Amen.” 

Upon request we shall be happy to send 
a copy of any one of the services referred to. 
The enclosure of 5 cents to 10 cents in 
stamps to cover cost of typing and mailing 
will mean that we can offer materials of 
this sort to our schools more frequently. 

* * 


NOT THE SOLE AIM 


There is danger in stating the worship 
theme for the year, “Exploring the Bible,” 
that some persons will be more convinced 
than ever that the sole aim of the church 
school is “‘to teach the Bible.”’? Important 
as an understanding and appreciation of the 
Bible is, there are other goals toward the 
attainment of which the modern church 
school must everlastingly strive. What 
are these? We hope every leader is asking 
himself this question in all seriousness these 
days as he maps out his work for the year. 
Next week we shall have more to say about 
this matter of aims. 

* o* 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


From Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of 
Nashua we have learned directly of the 
excellent work which Mrs. Katherine C. 
Ball has done during her recent pastorate 
at Oakfield, Me. Mr. Blair, who founded 
this church twenty-five years ago while 
pastor at Caribou, returned to preach at 
Oakfield a week ago Sunday. Although the 
church has been without an active minister 
for several months, he was impressed with 
the interest and loyalty of the people. He 
found a church school with an enrolment 
of 100 members, seventy-five of whom were 
present on Sept. 8. 

Members of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association board held their first 
monthly meeting of the year at 16 Beacon 
Street on Sept. 9. Following their business 
session they accepted the invitation of 
the G. 8S. S. A. staff to visit its office and 
to see the collection of religious educational 
books and pictures which Miss Andrews 
brought from England. Tea was served. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


One of the special 
duties of the office of 
the State Superinten- 
dent each summer is 
the preparation and 
printing of the annual 
report of the Conven- 
tion. The annual 
meeting of the Con- 
vention is held in May. 
The month of June is used for getting to- 
gether the yearly story of each depart- 
ment of our work, in making up the budget 
for the next twelve months, and in notify- 
ing all committees and persons assigned to 
various tasks, as required by the recom- 
mendations and votes of the annual ses- 
sion. All this is no small task, and, when 
completed, the compilation is written out, 
corrected, printed, and bound into a book. 
These annual reports have cost the Con- 
vention this year $185.60. No so many 
copies are printed as formerly, and, con- 
sequently, here is one place in which the 
Convention has made a considerable sav- 
ing. These annual reports have cost in 
some earlier years well above $300. The 
Convention formerly distributed the re- 
ports very freely. Now the plan is to mail 
a copy to each minister in the state, to 
the clerk and treasurer of each parish, to 
all State Superintendents, to each of the 
ten members of the state Executive Com- 
mittee, to the secretary and president of 
the General Convention, to the president 
of each of the state denominational or- 
ganizations, to the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches, the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety, and to each office in the headquarters 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. It costs 
three cents to send each report through 
the mail. This part of our annual program 
is completed. The reports went out on 
September first. Now, if anyone to whom 
the report should have gone has not re- 
ceived his copy, or, if anyone, so long as our 
supply lasts, desires a copy, if he will send 
a request to the State Superintendent, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, the book will be 
promptly forwarded. 

As has been already reported, the office 
of the secretary and superintendent has 
not been closed at all through the summer 
months. This was thought to be wise this 
year, in view of the serious nature of social, 
industrial, and business conditions. Such 
conditions, any experienced person knows, 
affect materially the strength and activities 
of the churches. This summer has amply 
supported the wisdom of this course. In 
Massachusetts there are a large number of 
churches which continue services right 
through the summer, either alone or in the 
combinations of union efforts. Then there 
are churches which are especially busy in 
the warmer season. Such places as 
Gloucester, Annisquam, Rockport, Pigeon 


Cove, Provincetown, Chatham, Orleans, 
Yarmouthport, Marion, Mattapoisett, and 
some others find the summer to be their 
“harvest time,’ owing to the inflow of 
tourists, visitors, and vacationists. In 
addition to all these, the Convention 
sponsors such particular enterprises as the 
work at the old Oxford church, the diabetic 
camp at the Clara Barton birthplace, and 
the preaching services in West Haverhill. 

Add to these, now, the fact that with 
the summer recess there came the unusual 
pastoral condition of eleven churches 
either pastorless or about to be pastorless, 
and it will readily be seen that there was 
practical reason for the official center of 
our state activities to be open and serving 
continuously. During July and August the 
superintendent has held conferences and 
been in correspondence with the officials of 
all these points in the thought that, with 
the beginning of the fall and winter season, 
the work would not slump but start every- 
where with definiteness and hope. 

Nor have the churches been altogether 
idle. It has been already pretty amply 
told that the Peabody church has been 
undergoing an almost complete renewal. 
Even while Dr. and Mrs. Huntley were 
serving in Oxford, their home church plant 
was being transformed. So great is the 
change at Peabody that there is to be a re- 
dedication of the church on Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 6. At that service the speakers 
are to be the presidents of the General and 
State Conventions, Victor A. Friend and J. 
Theodore Whitney, and the superinten- 
dents of the General and State Conventions, 
Dr. Etz and Dr. Coons. 

Fully as complete as the transforma- 
tion at Peabody is the change which has 
been made in the church building in 
Stoughton. Rev. Luther Morris, the pastor 
in Stoughton, has given himself, as well 
as his summer, unreservedly to the task of 
raising the funds and superintending the 
improvements. In Stoughton the church 
is the church of the old First Parish. In 
the changes made, the plan has been to 
bring the building back as definitely as 
possible to the original colonial ideal. The 
lawns have been cleared and graded and 
the fence painted. Two coats of the best 
paint have gone upon the meeting-house. 
The roof has been reshingled. <A fine old 
type of lamp, hand-hammered, has been 
placed at the front. The lamp came from 
the Tom Lawson estate and is a gift of 
James Lehan to the church. Another 
lamp, on the inside of the church, is the 
gift of Warren Patten. The work on the 
outside of the building has all been paid 
for, and, by the time the inside work was 
completed, the expense was cared for, 
Besides painting and cleaning, the windows 
have all been releaded under the care of 
J. W. Wood. The plant has not had such 


an overhauling in fifty years. The result 
is attracting great attention, and is ad- 
mired by the thousands who pass the center 
of Stoughton and who commend the 
beauty of the First Parish Church. The 
minister is arranging a program for an 
Old Home Day sometime in October. 

The little church at Assinippi in Norwell 
has gone along with Peabody and Stough- 
ton in these summer improvements. Un- 
der the direction of the new parish chair- 
man, Alan Painten, the church building 
has been treated to a fine painting job. 
The interior has been thoroughly cleaned 
and put in order. Excellent work has 
been done by the people in Assinippi the 
past year, and the parish hopes for the 
settlement of a vigorous student pastor to 
carry forward the work so finely accom- 
plished last season. Dr. Etz, who served 
for a time as student pastor here a number 
of years ago, was back in the pulpit on 
Sept. 8 to open the services of the new year. 
Dr. Coons followed as the preacher on 
Sept. 15. 

During the summer a committee of 
canvassers from the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, has been soliciting funds 
and pledges for ‘“‘carrying on’ during the 
next season. A parish meeting was held on 
Friday evening, Sept. 6, to hear the report 
of the solicitors and to arrange for the 
Sunday services. There is no pastor of 
the church at present, as Mr. Schwenk, 
who served the church last year, completed 
his work in June. Mr. Schwenk preached 
in the Springfield Second Church on Sept. 
15, and will be the preacher in Essex on 
Sept. 22, and in Quincy on Sept. 29. A 
parish supper is to be served at the Church 
of the Redemption on Friday evening, 
Sept. 27. This is to be a rally supper for 
the members of the parish only, but a little 
later, in October, there is to be offered to 
all, the public as well as the people of the 
parish, one of the popular suppers of this 
church, to be followed by an entertainment. 

The Sunday services at the Church of 
the Redemption started Sept. 15 with 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs as the preacher. 
Mr. Gibbs, it is expected, will be in the pul- 
pit again on Sept. 22 and 29. At the ser- 
vice on Sept. 15 a group of about fifty 
persons from the Peabody church, under 
the leadership of the pastor, Dr. Huntley, 
was present at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. This neighborly visitation was 
made possible by the delayed opening at 
Peabody due to the repairs being made 
upon the Peabody church. 

There are to be vacancies in the pas- 
torates in Arlington, Melrose, and Proy- 
incetown with the first of October. Mr. 
Hadley will close his work in Arlington, 
Mr. Leining in Melrose, and Dr. Reif- 
snider in Provincetown on Sept. 29. Mr. 
Hadley has already begun in his new field 
in the Unitarian church in Sterling. Mr. 
Leining will start in All Souls Church, 
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Braintree, on Oct. 6, and Dr. Reifsnider is 
not at present, anyway, to take another 
pastorate. It is understood that candi- 
dates are not to be heard at either Melrose 
or Arlington. The Melrose parish has 
chosen a special committee of seven mem- 
bers. This committee has been instructed 
to search out and recommend a successor 
to Mr. Leining. Practically the same 
method is being used at Provincetown, 
and will be employed at Arlington. 

There is no minister at present in Rox- 
bury. Rev. Harold I. Merrill left Roxbury 
on July first to take up his new work in 
Hardwick. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres will 
open the new season’s work in Roxbury by 
preaching there on Sept. 22 and 29. Dr. 
Ayres was the supply preacher in Essex 
on Sept. 8 and 15. 

As arranged through the office of the 
State Superintendent, the Sunday services 
in Arlington through September have been 
cared for by Dr. Huntley on Sept. 8; Rev. 
C. H. Emmons Sept. 15; Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk Sept. 22; and by the pastor, Rev. 
R. R. Hadley, his final Sunday. 

The Medford Hillside church resumed 
its work on Sept. 15, with Jeffrey Campbell 
as the preacher. Robert H. Lewis is to 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Captain Arnold. Shutter, U. S. Army, 
son of Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
was recently promoted to the rank of 
major. Major Shutter is stationed in 
Washington, D. C. 


The Superintendent in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Coons, is preaching through Septem- 
ber at the following places: Springfield 
Second on Sept. 8; Assinippi on Sept. 15; 
Braintree on Sept. 22; and Medford on 
Sept. 29. 

Miss Martha Gould of Washington, 
D. C., who has been spending the summer 
in New England, called at Universalist 
Headquarters Sept. 13. 


Mrs. Katherine Slingerland Buys, wife of 
Professor Buys of St. Lawrence University, 
and daughter of Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis, is 
critically ill in the Watertown, N. Y., Hos- 
pital, from complications which followed 
the birth of her third child in August. 


On Sept. 15 the preachers in the pastor- 
less places in Massachusetts, as arranged 
with the State Superintendent, were: Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston; Dr. S. G. Ayres at Es- 
sex; Jeffrey W. Campbell at Medford Hill- 
side; Dr. L. W. Coons at Assinippi; 
William C. Abbe at Quincey; Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick at Saugus; Emerson S. Schwenk 
at Springfield Second. Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons preached in Arlington on Sept. 15. 


These vacancies will be supplied on Sept. 
22 by the following preachers: Mr. Gibbs 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Emerson S. Schwenk at Essex; Robert H. 
Lewis at Medford Hillside; Rev. C. H. 


have the Sunday morning services on 
Sept. 22 and 29. William C. Abbe of 
Tufts School of Religion was the preacher 
at Quincy on Sept. 8 and 15. Rev. C. H. 
Emmons will have the service on Sept. 22, 
and Mr. Schwenk on Sept. 29. Saugus 
began on Sept. 8 with Rev. C. H. Emmons 
in the pulpit. On Sept. 15, Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick was there, and it is the expectation 
of the church officials that John Park- 
hurst of Tufts will take up a student pas- 
torate in the church on Sept. 22. At the 
opening of the new season in the Spring- 
field Second Church, Dr. Coons was the 
preacher. It is planned for Mr. Schwenk 
to be there on Sept. 15, Robert Barber on 
Sept. 22, and Rev. Fred H. Miller of Med- 
ford, former minister of the church, will be 
the preacher on Sept. 29. Beacon Church, 
Brookline, welcomed its new pastor, Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., to his new pulpit on 
Sept. 15. 

In addition to being the preacher at 
Springfield Second on Sept. 8, and at 
Assinippi on Sept. 15, Dr. Coons will 
preach in Braintree on Sept. 22, and will 
take Mr. Miller’s service in Medford on 
Sept. 29. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Emmons at Quincy; Dr. S. G. Ayres at 
Roxbury; Robert Barber at Springfield 
Second. Dr. Coons will be in the pulpit 
in Braintree. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk will 
preach in Arlington. 


Frederick Bruce Pease, son of Mrs. 
Marion Bisbee Pease and grandson of Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, was married Sept. 2 
to Miss Alice Bastien. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pease are living at Hyannis, Mass., where 
Mr. Pease is employed by the U. 8. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the ser- 
vice and preached the sermon at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Sept. 15. 

Captain and Mrs. Laurence C. Ricker of 
Washington were at the little hill farm, 
Beards Hollow, Sept. 6 and 7. They spent 
the summer in Maine. 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, and Mr. Willis G. Peetrey recently 
motored from Washington to London, 
Ohio, carrying the ashes of Mrs. I. H. 
Peetrey, who died in Washington in 
January. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, on Sept. 15, in the morning, preached 
the sermon at the Parker Hill services, 
Springfield, Vt., on the site of the original 
church of 1790. Rev. H. E. Latham was 
in charge. In the afternoon Dr. Etz 
preached at the centennial celebration of 
the church in Woodstock, Vt. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
has announced five travel lectures, to be il- 
lustrated with stereopticon and native 
costumes, each to be given twice between 
October and February, and dealing with 


“Hight Months around the World.” It 
is expected that one thousand tickets 
will be sold. 


Mary Merwin Phelps, a Universalist 
from Michigan, who has worked in recent 
years along literary lines in New York, 
Pasadena and Washington, shas just 
written a life of Kate Chase, the brilliant 
daughter of Chief Justice Chase, and the 
work, which is admirably done, has been 
put into a beautiful volume by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Bird of Southold, 
N. Y., Rev. and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair 
and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pike of Nashua, 
N. H., called at Headquarters Sept. 13. 


Mr. J. Murray Quinby, son of Rev. 
George W. Quinby, the famous Maine 
preacher and editor, is the founder and 
president of the International School of 
Interior Decoration, 472 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Maine 

Augusta.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. In memory of their sons, Everett 
Louis and Raymond Frank, whose tragic 
death occurred last May, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Winship have repaired, redecorated, 
and greatly beautified the parlor of the 
church. They have also added a library 
of choice books for boys and girls. This 
is now one of the most serviceable rooms 
in the church. A service of dedication 
was held at the close of the morning church 
service, Sunday, Sept. 15. The piano re- 
cently given to the church by Mrs. Robert 
L. Coffin has been placed in this memorial 
room. On Noy. 24 the hundredth anni- 
versary of the dedication of this church 
will be observed. Several former pastors 
and their wives have accepted invitations 
to return for the celebration. Two mem- 
bers of this parish plan to attend the Gen- 
eral Convention in Washington. 


Massachusettts 


Brookline.—Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
pastor. A good congregation—on a rainy 
morning—greeted the new minister at the 
opening service on Sept. 15. Mr. Leavitt's 
text was ‘‘Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world,’”’ which he said was the 
text used by his father, Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, for his first sermon in All Souls 
Church, Worcester, of which he has been 
pastor for twenty-three years. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. A newly painted 
church, rearranged pews, a new center 
aisle, bronze memorial tablet, a new choir 
loft, a gorgeous new carpet, newly painted 
entrances—these are some of the many 
changes made during the summer months. 
The committee appointed by Frank L. 
Bryant, the chairman of the board of 
trustees, has done a most excellent job. 
Church reopened Sept. 15 with the largest 
opening congregation of the past seven 
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years. Mr. Greenway preached. A new 
enlarged volunteer choir assisted at the 
service. 
West Virginia 

Fork Ridge.—This plucky church lo- 
cated in the hills of West Virginia carries 
valiantly on, as it has through most of its 
history, without the leadership of a minis- 
ter. Rev. W. G. Price, of Kansas, was 
called back for the fifth time in ten years 
to preach during August. Good congre- 
gations attended. The Sunday school is 
maintained regularly under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy Harris. The annual Con- 
ference was held Aug. 25. Rev. Carl 
Olson of Cincinnati assisted Mr. Price in 
the program. The church was repainted 
during the summer. 

* * 
TRADITIONAL MURRAY GROVE 
LABOR DAY SAIL 


There is something tremendously brac- 
ing about riding the twelve miles across 
the choppy, frothy waters of old Barnegat 
Bay, cuddled on top of the cabin of a 
sturdy, plunging little half-breed cat-boat 
that one time or other sported a tall mast 
and sail, but which modern demands for 
speed and dependability have converted 
into a motor boat. You sing the old and 
new songs as the salt wind cuts into your 
teeth, you watch the gulls as they dip in 
great arcs about you, looking for the little 
fish that come to the surface in the churn- 
ing of your propeller. The sky is overcast 
and a dash of rain may come, but the re- 
assuring smile on the weathered face of 
Cap’n Sprague tells you that there are 
signs of clearing. 

Off on your right, three miles away, on 
the edge of the sea, stands the black and 
white tower of Barnegat light, the oldest 
lighthouse on the Jersey coast, one of the 
oldest in America. Off on your left, the 
mouth of Stout’s Creek, the bay-front of 
Murray Grove. This is historic water for 
anyone; they tell how Captain Kidd hid 
treasure along this shore. It is well known 
that pirates made a headquarters at Barne- 
gat, near by, in colonial days. On this bay 
sailed the brig Hand-in-Hand, and here 
John Murray commanded the little boat 
that took him ashore to meet Tom Potter. 
This is romance, and here is where it 
had its setting. And here, in the midst of 
strange stories and great, moving religious 
history, stands also, close by Murray 
Grove, a great net-work of wires and posts 
which mark a modern miracle. You ask 
about them, and learn that they are the 
American Telephone station, WOO, which 
sends the telephone conversations from all 
America to ships at sea. Murray Grove is 
just half-way between the sending and re- 
ceiving aerials of the A. T. and T. equip- 
ment. 

Your little boat holds the forty-three of 
us comfortably, and ploughs steadily 
along. On the better side of an hour, you 
have passed through the drawbridge, and 
are crossing through the sail-boat races to 


the pier at Seaside Park. The roughness of 
the bay turns a couple of the small sail- 
boats over, and you see the coast-guard 
cutter make thrilling rescues. 

On arriving, it is decided that the threat- 
ening rain would make a beach party un- 
pleasant, so lunch is served aboard. Sev- 
eral of the bravest of us go down to the 
beach, and ‘‘Bert’’ Sheetz, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., goes in for a rough and tumble swim, 
the only bather so far as the eye can see. 

Most of us go into the inn for a cup of 
cocoa, and to see the great and wondrous 
exhibit of curios which line the walls. 
The steering-wheel of the ill-fated Akron 
is there; cutlasses and mast-rings and axes 
reminiscent of the pirates are there; odd 
things collected on the beach are there. 
It is a most surprising museum. 

At three o’clock, with everyone aboard 
and accounted for, the captain loosens the 
moorings and we head for home. The rain 
has gone, and the wind is with us, and the 
gentle plunging of the boat inspires to 
song. 

There is no record, but the Labor Day 
“sail”? has taken place every year now, 
barring the few in which it has rained 
steadily, for more than twenty years. 
Some of the veterans on this year’s excur- 
sion have been with it almost every one of 
those twenty years. That is probably a 
recommendation more expressive than 
words. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


Rev. Joseph Barth, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Newton, was preacher 
at the Kensington church on the 8th. 

Mr. Clifford H. Smith, moderator of our 
Winchester parish, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 


‘Federated*Church. 


In the absence of Mr. Westwood, the 
Superintendent preached at Nottingham 
on the 8th, and inspected the newly- 
finished job of shingling. 

Rev. Will Roberts reports a congrega- 
tion of forty at the candlelight service at 
West Chesterfield. A most encouraging 
introduction of a new idea. 

Dr. Bradley addressed the Keene 
Ministers’ Association at their Ladies’ 
Day Outing at Marlow. Subject—‘‘The 
Christian Minister.” A perfect day, and a 
bountiful dinner served by the women of 
the Marlow church. After dinner the cars 
were lined up for a climb to a hilltop; 
there in a beautiful garden, enclosed, and a 
sundial in the center, the exercises were 
held. The ministers’ wives were out in 
force, and it was a delightfully social oc- 
casion. 

The 112th session of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists was held at 
the Kensington Meeting-house Sept. 11. 
Fine weather and a good time. Sermon 
by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, communion 
administered by Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
address by Horace Westwood. 


At the noon recess a bountiful dinner 
was served by the Kensington women. 

At the afternoon session, an address by 
Rey. H. J. Burt, ‘““A Laboratory School of 
Methods.” For two years past, on Re- 
ligious Education Week at the New Hamp- 
shire University, Mr. Burt has taken his: 
whole church school, and it has been used 
as an object lesson in teacher training, and 
also has been highly beneficial to the 
pupils. 

The second address was by Rev. E. L. 
Noble, ‘“‘Spread of Good Will Institutions.’” 
Mr. Noble at Amesbury has been operat- 
ing one of the Good Will Stores. He told a 
graphic story, illustrating his talk by open- 
ing one of the bags which had lately come 
into the store, showing what material 
comes to hand, how it comes, and how it 
is utilized. 

Among the resolutions passed we em- 
phasize the following: ‘“‘Resolved: That as: 
a Christian body we feel that it is fitting at. 
this time to deplore the age-old tendency to 
disregard the sacredness of human life, 
that results in both individual and whole- 
sale murder, as a means of settling political 
or personal antagonisms.”’ 

The officers were re-elected. 
the meeting of 1936, Kingston. 
preacher, Rev. Harriet B. Robinson. 

AIEEE. 


Place for 
The 


* * 


DR. PERKINS MAKES A REQUEST 


The Committee on Religious Life in the 
Nation’s Capital, 2408 Massachusetts 
Ave., which has united the various bodies— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—in the 
interest of aiding the cause of religion and 
increasing attendance at all churches in 
the District of Columbia, is making a 
special effort to secure the names and ad- 
dresses here of persons who have recently 
moved or are planning to move to the 
Capital. These for our communion may 
be sent to the undersigned at the address 
given below. Other correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee. Newcomers and others who have 
not a church home in or near Washington, 
whose names are reported to us, will be 
promptly called upon and invited to avail 
themselves of the privileges of our nearest. 
church to their place of residence. 

The cooperation of readers of your jour- 
nal in bringing names to our attention is: 
earnestly requested. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

16th and S Streets, N. W. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


PROF. JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Rev. James L. Adams, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills for 
the past two years, resigned his post at a 
special meeting of the society today (Sept. 
6) to accept an appointment to the faculty 
of Meadville Theological School in Chi- 
cago. His resignation will be effective 
in December. 
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A native of Ritzville, Wash., Mr. Adams 
was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota, and received his theological 
training at the Harvard divinity school. 
After his graduation in 1927, Mr. Adams 
attended the University of Heidelberg in 
Germany and later received a master of 
arts degree in philosophy and English 
literature at Harvard. 

While in divinity school Mr. Adams 
served in Lowell as assistant to Dr. A. C. 
McGiffert. He also served as assistant 
in the Second Unitarian Church in Salem. 
Mr. Adams was acting editor of The 
Christian Register in 1933, and a year ago 
was appointed to the appraisal commission 
of the Unitarian Church.—Boston Herald. 


* * 


RETREAT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


The annual retreat for workers in re- 
ligious education sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union and the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, will be 
held Saturday, Sept. 28, at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham. Theme: ‘‘Experiences in Crea- 
tive Teaching.” 

2-2.45. Registration. 2.45-8. Worship, 
general assembly, ‘“‘The Task before Us,” 
Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller. 3.-4.30. 
Conferences: (a) “The Junior Church,” 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, minister 
Unitarian church, Chestnut Hill. Dis- 
cussion period—Rey. Carl A. Seaward, 
chairman. (b) ‘‘Workshop Methods,” 
Miss Margaret Odell, parish assistant, 
Unitarian church, Wellesley. Discussion 
period—Rev. Paul H. Chapman, chair- 
man. 4.30-5.15. Findings report, general 
assembly. Rev. Carl A. Seaward and 
Rev. Paul H. Chapman. 

5.30. Supper—in or outdoors. 

6.30-6.45. Free period—opportunity to 
see the grounds. 

6.45. ‘“‘What Can Be Done with Music,” 
demonstration and talk, Earle W. Dolphin, 
superintendent of the East Boston Uni- 
versalist school. 7.45. Closing worship 
service, ““The Rhythm of Life,’ Mr. Dol- 
phin. 

This retreat, though planned especially 
for parents, church school teachers and of- 
ficers, is open to anyone interested in re- 
ligious education. There will be a regis- 
tration fee of ten cents for each person at- 
tending, a requirement of the camp when 
used for meetings of this kind. (We sug- 
gest that the schools pay this charge.) 

Those attending may take a picnic sup- 
per—with an opportunity to use the fire- 
places; hot coffee will be furnished without 
charge. Or supper may be had at the 
farmhouse for 75 cents. Reservations must 
be made for this. Write or telephone Miss 
Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
(Lafayette 4485), before Sept. 27. 

To reach the camp by street car, go to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (subway from 
Park Street), transfer to a Waverley car 
and go to the end of the line. There take a 
bus marked Waltham (fare 10 cents), get 
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out at Beaver Street in sight of the camp on 
the right. 

Automobile route: From Boston proper, 
Route 20 direct to Waltham by way of 
Watertown. From north of Boston, Route 
60 from Revere through Malden, Medford, 
Arlington, Waverley to Waltham. From 
the southwest, Route 9 (the new Worcester 
turnpike does not run directly through 
Waltham but can be left at Weston). 
Route 20 (the old Worcester road) goes 
directly through Waltham. From the 
northwest, Route 2 to Concord and then 
117 to Waltham. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Robert G. Armstrong is Superin- 
tendent of the New Hampshire Congrega- 
tional Christian Conference, and editor 
of the New Hampshire Congregational- 
Christian Record. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Eleanor Crosby Kemp is a consult- 
ing psychologist and lecturer. She has 
lectured on Mental Hygiene at the San 
Francisco State Teachers’ College and 
under the auspices of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California. She is 
now connected with the Fifth Ave. Hospi- 
tal, New York City, and is director of the 
Psychological Center in that city. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Rev. Fred Smith is minister of the Con- 
gregational church in Newton, Kans. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

J. R. Shannon is professor of education 
in Indiana State Teachers’ College. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. David Munroe Cory is minister of 
the Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and president of the Ministers’ 
Union of America. 

* * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The summer union services with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congre- 
gational Churches came to a close on Sun- 
day, Sept. 8, with a splendid service in the 
National Memorial Church. Dr. Perkins 
preached on “Our Common Faith.” Dr. 
Russell J. Clinchy, pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
Church, assisted in conducting the service. 
Regular services were resumed on Sunday, 
Sept. 15. Dr. Perkins preached on “A 
Living Church.” 

During the summer the church and 
parish house have been thoroughly reno- 
vated. The main vestibule and stairways 
have been cleaned and repainted. Other 
painting has been done. Soiled furnish- 
ings have been cleansed or renewed. The 
building has always been well kept up 
and its excellent condition has been favor- 
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ably noted by visitors. This year it was 
desired to have everything in especially 
good condition for receiving Convention 
guests. 
* * 
MISSION BROTHERHOOD RE- 
TREAT 


The Mission Brotherhood Retreat, which 
was to have been held Sept. 9-11, has been 
postponed to a later date to be announced. 


M. A. Kapp. 
* * 
SEND IN YOUR QUESTIONS FOR 
WASHINGTON 


The time for the Washington Conven- 
tion draws near. It is necessary that the 
questions to be submitted to Dr. Mayer 
for discussion at the International Rela- 
tions Conference, on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 24, shall be in hand shortly. 

It is inconceivable that anyone today 
should lack interest in this most vital 
matter, and undoubtedly every one who: 
thinks about it has questions in his own 
mind. 

Won’t each of you put at least one of 
those questions on paper and send it to me 
at 1723 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia? 

Dr. Mayer is giving his time and thought 
to this conference. We can do no less. 
than tell him of what we are thinking and 
what we wish him to discuss. 

Herbert E. Benton. 
* * 
THE OXFORD GROUP IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The following cable was recived in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 11, from the Oxford Group at 
Geneva: 

President Minger, Switzerland, former 
President Pilet-Goulaz, minister economic 
affairs Obrecht, Cabinet, Sept. 8, received 
fifty Oxford Group Parliament House, 
Berne. President said: ‘‘You are showing 
way out of the materialism and self- 
seeking which has brought world its pres- 
ent state of chaos. It is your conviction 
that is your strength. I have followed 
opening your work Geneva, and I feel 
more than ever convinced it will make a 
real contribution towards reconciling the 
nations.’ Replying, Duys of Holland 
said: “‘History is being written today. I 
never dreamed I should hear leader of 
Cabinet, his council standing round him, 
make a statement so profoundly important. 
for history. Today issues of life and 
death being decided Geneva. If we had 
five men at Geneva willing to live up to 
such principles as you have set forth we 
would feel the future of the world was in 
safe hands.”’ Other speakers, Dr. Maeder, 
who said Group would bring new national 
health, Bowman of British Broadcasting 
Company, who broadcast Swiss Presi- 
dent’s Aug. 28 welcome to Oxford 
Group to twelve million all parts of world. 
Team included admiral, general, four pro- 
fessors, peers three nations, M. P., news- 
paper proprietor, editor. judge, doctor, 
lawyer, owner large business, former com- 
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munist strike leader, President National 
Council Schupfbach presiding luncheon 
given team, said group specially impressed 
him by “combination religion and radi- 
ance, old and young working harmoniously 
common purpose, only group carrying 
convictions into action, that it would bring 
about new Swiss national unity.” 

Note: Duys of Holland is a member of 


the Dutch Parliament and newspaper 
editor. Dr. Maeder is a prominent 
psychiatrist of Zurich. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1935 
ITrevaOusly; LePORLCC ae ere eee ee 951 
INTTCONNGA a err eCeN ee octet ies es ore ee 2 
Ourklome Church, Miss: . 90.05. -.0-: 1 
Owe Suentioncl Wit, boo dad sodoupauer 2 
Wanders Game oes. deci e crete 3 
PICO Gel tee rte MER ace tr eee Nye te ccleraae 959 
* ok 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 299: South Straf- 
ford, Vt.,3. Monson, Mass., 9. Total, 211. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Received on transfer from Massachusetts, as of 
June 19, 1934, Rev. George H. Wood. 

At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee, held in 
Akron on June 19, 1935, Rev. Dilworth Lupton be- 
came a member of the committee. Rev. Edward M. 
Minor was relected chairman and Rev. Carl H. Olson 
was named as secretary. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
se 
WOMEN'S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The fiftieth Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association will be held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 22-23, 1935, 
for the receiving of reports for the two years past, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. 


Amendment to By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church: 

To amend Article 1, Section 8, of the By-Laws 
as foilows: To insert the words “Or other bonds 
legal for savings banks of Massachusetts” after the 
words ‘“‘municipal bonds,’”’ so that the section will 
read: Such funds, however, are to be invested only 
in first mortgages, government, state, municipal, or 
other bonds legal for savings banks of Massachusetts, 
and deposits in savings banks. 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 

The 110th annual combined sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists—the New 
York State Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
State Aid Association, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society and the New York State Con- 
vention—will convene in All Souls Church, Water- 
town, Oct. 7-10, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before these sessions. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
*) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention and its auxiliaries will meet at the Uni- 
versalist church, Nashua, Sept. 21-24 inclusive, for 


the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers for 
the ensuing year, and the transaction of business. 

Those desiring entertainment over night are re- 
quested to apply as early as possible to Mrs. Herbert 
I. Gray, 28 Walnut St., Nashua, Committee on En- 
tertainment. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ae 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

September 26-28. Illinois, in Elgin. 

October 3-6. North Carolina, in Kinston. 

October 3-4. Minnesota, in Rochester. 

October 6-7. Michigan, in Hast Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 

Octcber 8. New Jersey (place not known). 

October 18-20. Alabama, in Chapman. 

ee 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 


Donna P. Bonner. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 
The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
18, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 
Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
x Ok 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies wiitl 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 3 and 4, 1935. The 
Thursday morning session will be cailed at 10.45 for 
the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 
PUNCH BOWL WANTED 
The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid will greatly appreciate 
the gift of a punch bowl for use at the various teas and 
other social functions held at Ferry Beach. There 
must be some one who has a punch bowl no longer 
used who would be glad to have it used here. Anyone 
having one can communicate with Mrs. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 45th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held at Betts Memorial 
Universaiist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dee. 1, 
1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports and 
electing officers, (2) amendment of by-laws regard- 
ing “dues,” and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 

The Universalist Convention of North Carolina will 
meet October 3-6 at Kinston for the transaction of 
the business at hand. 

John E. Williams, Secretary. 
x * 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Oluf Tandberg from 
Maine, under date of Aug. 7. 
Transferred to Maine, Rev. Howard A. Markley, 
dated Aug. 27, 1935. 
Asa M, Bradley, Secretary. 
ce t3 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Application for license having been made by Rev. 
James W. McKnight, a ciergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Gray, Iowa, a letter of license 
has been granted said applicant, dated Sept. 13, 1935. 

Mr. McKnight is now settied as minister of the 
Racine, Wis., Universalist church. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
eee 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Michigan will 
meet October 6 and 7 at the East Liberty Church, 
Clark Lake, Mich., for the transaction of any busi- 
ness coming before the Convention. 

The meetings will be held in conjunction with the 
Michigan Unitarian Convention. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
x oR 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
at Chapman, Ala., Oct. 18-20, for the election of 
officers, hearing reports and any other business that 
may be brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
“3 
PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


Presidents and secretaries or their representatives of 
all missionary societies in Massachusetts are urged to 
attend the Presidents’ Council on Sept. 24 at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester Street, Boston, at ten o’clock, 

Plans for the coming year will be outlined by the 
chairman of the state committees. Luncheon tickets 
are fifty cents, and must be reserved by Sept. 21 of 
Miss Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 

* x 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 41st annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in All Souls Universalist Church, Water- 
town, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1935, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally eome before it. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment to the constitution will be presented at that 
time for action by the Convention: 

To amend Article VI, Section IV, by substituting 
the words “eight dollars and seventy-five cents’ for 
the words ‘‘one-third,” and the words “become part 
of the Permanent Fund,” instead of ‘be used for the 
general work.” 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ese 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 


The 22d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., beginning Saturday, Oct. 19, and 
continuing sessions on Oct. 20, 21, and 22, 1935. 
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The program will include business, addresses, 
group conferences and exhibits. All Universalist 
church schools are urged to send delegates. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment 
to Section 2, Article V, of the constitution proposed 
at the 21st convention of the General Sunday School 
Association, held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17, 1933, 
will be voted upon. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No officer of the Association may succeed 
himseif in office for more than one term unless two 
years shall have elapsed since the expiration of his 
term.” 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
fy gs 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver “‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
er 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Action taken on Sept. 10, 1935: 

Renewed letter of license as a lay preacher (for 
three years) to Carl A. Hempel (as of Feb. 28, 1935). 

Authorized ordination of Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Donald M. 
Lester to Minnesota. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl and Rev. Howard D. Spoerl from Vermont. 

Approved New York state licenses of Raymond 
J. Baughan, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., and Myles W. 
Rodehaver. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. A. William Loos 
(D. C.) and Rev. Frank B. Crandall (D. U.). 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Allie L. B. Ellis 


Mrs. Allie L. B. Ellis, a member of one of the 
oldest families of Southbridge, Mass., and herself 
prominent in the church and social affairs of the 
town during a long course of years, died at her 
home Sunday night, Sept. 9. She had been ill for 
some time. Mrs. Ellis was aged seventy-seven years. 
Her husband, Elbridge C. Ellis, in his time an out- 
standing merchant, died several years ago. 

Mrs. Ellis was the daughter of Wiiliam C. and A. 
Frances (Tatem) Barnes. Her father was promi- 
nently identified with the interests of Southbridge. 
He was one of the group of men and women who 
rendered great service in the welfare of the Uni- 
versalist society and his support and deep interest 
in its behalf earned for him a iasting name in the 
community. 

Mrs. Ellis was a lifelong member of the First 
Universalist Church and was secretary and treasurer 
of the Ladies’ Circle for many years. She leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Edwards of Webster, and a 
brother, J. William Barnes of Southbridge. 

The funeral was held Wednesday afternoon at 
2 o’clock. Dr. Vineent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
officiated. Burial was in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 


Mrs. Mabel A. McIver 


Mrs. Mabel A. McIver of Winchendon and Orange, 
Mass., died Sept. 2, 1935, at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. Alice J. Spalter of Winchendon. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Church of 
the Unity, Winchendon, in the presence of a host of 
friends. The officiating clergymen were Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske of Orange, Rev. Robert L. Weis of Sayles- 
ville, R. I., and Rev. Eibridge F. Stoneham of Canton. 

Mabel McIver left a place in the ranks of liberal 
laywomen that will be hard to fill. Her consecrated 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of both the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches and in religious 
education were an inspiration to all who knew her. 
Her devoted and loyal attendance at church services 
was only a part of her religious life. She must needs 
put religion into practice, to do something for re- 
ligion as well as receive something from it. And so, 


devotedly, she brought her talents as a teacher into 
the work of the church school. Few church school 
teachers have been as successful as she. Her pupils 
caught fire from her own consecrated eagerness. 

In community life, she always took an active 
part. As president of the Orange Woman’s Club, she 
left a record of unselfish service to her town and 
neighborhood. 

Mrs. McIver will be missed especially by the many 
close friends she made at the Shoals Conferences, 
which she attended for several years. 

Self-giving in her active life, courageous and 
cheerful in her last illness, she has left an example of 
a fine and splendid character. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


Mrs Mary E. Smith 


Mrs. Mary E. Smith was born at Fryeburg, Me., 
June 12, 1846, the daughter of Rev. Edwin F. and 
Nancy Foster Quinby. She was a niece of the late 
Rev. George W. Quinby, who for many years preached 
at Augusta, Me. She married Rev. Sanford P. 
Smith of Augusta July 4, 1871. At the age of 
twenty she joined the Universalist church in Gardi- 
ner, Me. In 1893 she received her letter from the 
Gardiner church, and united with the Church of the 
Redeemer in Chelsea, Mass., Dr. R. Perry Bush 
then being the pastor. For the past sixteen years 
she has made her home with her daughter and hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Babb, at Bowdoinham, 
Maine, where she died Aug. 15, 1935. Burial was 
at Yarmouth, Maine, in the family lot. 


George W. Wise 


George Warren Wise died in Brookline, Mass., 
Sept. 10, in his eighty-eighth year. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Waterman’s Chapel, Boston, on 
Sept. 12. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres officiated. 

Mr. Wise was for many years in business in Bos- 
ton, the head of the George W. Wise Company, 
stained glass memorial windows and church furni- 
ture and supplies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wise were connected with the Shaw- 
mut Ave. Church in Boston, and when that church 
was merged with the Brookline church to make the 
Beacon Church, they transferred their allegiance to 
the new organization, and were loyal supporters and 
faithful attendants at its services as long as health 
permitted. 

Mr. Wise is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lucie L. 
Wise, a son, George, a daughter, Mrs. Walter B. 
Leach of Brookiine, and several grandchildren. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS BIBLES 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN a Stasor, Benoa 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOT 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canten, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL, B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any collegefor 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A bachelor who lodges in a quiet square 
keeps himself fit by donning running shorts 
in the evening and going for an hour’s trot 
round several quiet streets. 

One night, while attired in athletic garb, 
he was hailed in anguished tones by a 
woman. On slowing down he discovered it 
was his laundress, who gasped out: ‘‘Oh, 
I’m sorry I’m late this week, sir, but if 
you’ll go back home at once, I’ll promise 
you your washing tomorrow morning, first 
thing.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Mary Lou: ‘‘Mother, do missionaries go 
to heaven?” 

Mother: ‘‘Certainly.” 

Mary Lou: “Do cannibals?” 

Mother: “I should think not.” 

Mary Lou: “Well, if a cannibal eats a 
missionary he’ll have to go, won’t he?”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

A small boy had been spanked for a 
misdemeanor and stood in the corner to 
think over his transgressions. Half an 
hour later his father said: ‘‘You know why 
I spanked you, don’t you, John?” 

“T don’t really,’”’ replied the child, ‘‘un- 
less it’s the depression.”’—Grit. 

* * 

“TI want you to teach my son a foreign 
language.”’ 

“Certainly, madam. French, German, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish—?” 

“Which is the most foreign?’”—London 
Bystander. 

* * 

Mussolini says he will go through with 
whatever he starts. Wilhelm Hohenzol- 
lern said the same thing, and he has been 
through for seventeen years.— Helena 
Independent. 

* * 

What may be the perfect accident has 
been achieved in Santiago, Chile, where a 
concert soprano fell from a, hotel window 
on to a dentist —Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

As long ago as 83, we predicted someone 
would make the race in 1936 on the plat- 
form that his brain was affiliated with no 
trust.—Atlania Constitution. 

Se 83 

Refined Christian woman unencumbered 
with excellent college training desires job 
as companion to lady.—Advertisement in a 
Macon (Ga.) paper. 

Teacher: ‘‘My goodness, Willie! How 
did you get such dirty hands?”’ 

Willie: ‘‘Washin’ my face.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

‘Am I g-g-going to d-d-die, doctor?” 

“My dear Mr. Smith, that’s the last 
thing you'll do!’’—Hverybody’s Weekly 
(London). 

Short for the share-the-wealth program: 
*‘Stick ’em up!’”’—Toledo Blade. 


for Washington 


Make Early 


Reservations 


Write now to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
whose notice appears in this issue. 
Plan for the late afternoon vesper  set- 


vices in the beautiful and ennobling 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


Attend the business sessions of the dif- 
ferent church bodies and obtain first- 
hand knowledge of achievements and 
needs. 

Remember that facts dissipate fog. 
Drive steadily, slow up on curves, help 


the other fellow. 


Come to all the Universalist Conventions 
in Washington 


OCTOBER 19-26, 1935 


